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I 

FIVE  EVIDENCES  OF  AN  EDUCATION^ 

“If  you  had  had  children,  sir,”  said  Boswell,  “  would  you 
have  taught  them  anything?”  “I  hope,”  replied  Dr,  John¬ 
son,  “  that  I  should  have  willingly  lived  on  bread  and  water  to 
obtain  instruction  for  them;  but  I  would  not  have  set  their 
future  friendship  to  hazard,  for  the  sake  of  thrusting  into  their 
heads  knowledge  of  things  for  which  they  might  not  perhaps 
have  either  taste  or  necessity.  You  teach  your  daughters  the 
diameters  of  the  planets,  and  wondfer  when  you  have  done  that 
they  do  not  delight  in  your  company.”  From  which  it  appears 
that  Dr.  Johnson,  by  a  sort  of  prolepsis,  was  moved  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  our 
time.  Who  is  the  educated  man?  By  what  signs  shall  we 
know  him  ? 

“  In  the  first  golden  age  of  the  world,”  Erasmus  observes, 
in  his  Praise  of  folly,  “  there  was  no  need  of  these  perplexities. 
There  was  then  no  other  sort  of  learning  but  what  was  natu¬ 
rally  collected  from  every  man’s  common  sense,  improved  by 
an  easy  experience.  What  use  could  there  have  been  of  gram¬ 
mar,  when  all  men  spoke  the  same  mother- tongue,  and  aimed 
at  no  higher  pitch  of  oratory  than  barely  to  be  understood  by 
each  other  ?  What  need  of  logic,  when  they  were  too  wise  to 
enter  into  any  dispute  ?  Or  what  occasion  for  rhetoric,  where 
no  difference  arose  to  require  any  laborious  decision  ?  ” 
Surely,  in  contrasting  this  picture  of  a  far-off  golden  age  with 
our  present-day  strenuous  age  of  steel,  we  must  be  moved  to 
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say,  with  the  Preacher,  “  in  much  wisdom  is  much  grief ;  and 
he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow.” 

It  is  only  250  years  ago  that  Comenius  urged,  with  ardent 
zeal,  the  establishment  in  I.ondon  of  a  college  of  learned  men 
who  should  bring  together  in  one  book  the  sum  total  of  human 
wisdom,  so  expressed  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  present 
and  all  future  generations.  This  scheme  for  a  Pansophia,  or 
repository  of  all  learning,  proved  very  attractive  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  for  it  easily  adjusted  itself  to  the  notions  of  a 
period  which  looked  upon  learning  as  a  substantial  and  meas¬ 
urable  quantity,  to  be  acquired  and  possessed.  Unfortunately, 
this  quantitative  ideal  of  education,  with  its  resultant  processes 
and  standards,  is  still  widely  influential,  and  it  tempts  us  to 
seek  the  e\ddences  of  an  education  in  the  number  of  languages 
learned,  in  the  variety  of  sciences  studied,  and  generally  in  the 
quantity  of  facts  held  in  the  memory  reserve.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  serious  attempt  to  apply  quantitative  standards 
to  the  determination  of  education  quickly  betrays  their  inade¬ 
quacy  and  their  false  assumptions.  If  to  be  educated  means  to 
know  nature  in  systematic  fashion  and  to  be  able  to  interpret 
it,  then  nearly  every  man  of  letters,  ancient  or  modern,  must  be 
classed  with  the  uneducated.  Or  if  to  be  educated  means  to 
have  sympathetic,  almost  affectionate,  insight  into  the  great 
masterpieces  of  art  and  of  literature,  then  innumerable  great 
men  of  action,  who  have  fully  represented  the  ideals  and  the 
power  of  their  time  and  who  manifested  most  admirable  quali¬ 
ties  of  mind  and  of  character,  were  uneducated.  The  case  is 
even  worse  to-day.  A  host  of  knowledges  compass  us  about 
on  every  side  and  bewilder  by  their  variety  and  their  interest. 
We  must  exclude  the  many  to  choose  the  one.  The  penalty  of 
choice  is  deprivation;  the  price  of  not  choosing  is  shallowness 
and  incapacity.  The  quantitative  method  of  estimating  edu¬ 
cation  breaks  down,  then,  of  its  own  weight.  A  true  standard 
is  to  be  sought  in  some  other  direction. 

A  full  analysis  of  the  facts  of  life  as  they  confront  us  to-day 
would  show,  I  feel  confident,  that  all  knowledges  and  all  in¬ 
fluences  are  not  on  a  single  plane  of  indifference  toward  the 
human  mind  that  would  be  educated.  All  parts  of  the  spiritual 
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machine  are  not  mutually  interchangeable.  There  are  needs 
to  be  met  and  longings  to  be  satisfied  that  will  not  accept  any 
vicarious  response  to  their  demands.  The  scientific,  the 
literary,  the  sesthetic,  the  institutional,  and  the  religious  aspects 
of  life  and  of  civilization,  while  interdependent,  are  yet  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  in  the  sense  that  no  one  of  them  can  be 
reduced  to  a  function  of  another  or  can  be  stated  in  terms  of 
another. Therefore,  each  of  these  five  aspects  must,  I  think, 
be  represented  in  some  degree  in  every  scheme  of  training 
which  has  education  for  its  end.  Nevertheless,  this  training 
when  it  arrives  at  education  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  and  estimated  quantitatively  in  terms  either  of  science,  of 
letters,  of  art,  of  institutions,  or  of  religion.  It  will  have  pro¬ 
duced  certain  traits  of  intellect  and  of  character  which  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  ways  open  to  the  observation  of  all  men,  and  it  is 
toward  these  traits  or  habits,  not  toward  external  and  sub¬ 
stantial  acquisition  or  accomplishment,  that  one  must  turn  to 
find  the  true  and  sure  evidences  of  an  education,  as  education 
is  conceived  to-day. 

First  among  the  evidences  of  an  education  I  name  correct¬ 
ness  and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother-tongue.  Impor¬ 
tant  as  this  power  is,  and  is  admitted  to  be,  it  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  thing  in  education.  The  modern  European  lan¬ 
guages  took  on  educational  significance  only  when  the  de¬ 
centralization  of  culture  began  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  So  late  as  1549  Jacques  de  Bellay  supported  the  study 
of  French  with  the  very  mild  assertion  that  it  is  “  not  so  poor 
a  tongue  as  many  think  it.”  Mulcaster,  writing  a  little  later, 
found  it  necessary  to  tell  why  his  book  on  education  was  put  in 
English  rather  than  in  Latin,  and  to  defend  the  vernacular 
when  he  referred  to  its  educational  usefulness.  Melanchthon 
put  German  in  a  class  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  contrasted 
all  three  unfavorably  with  Latin.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  the 
present  German  Emperor  plainly  told  the  Berlin  School  Con¬ 
ference  of  1890  that  a  national  basis  was  lacking  in  German 
education;  that  the  foundation  of  the  gymnasium  course  of 
study  must  be  German ;  that  the  duty  of  the  schoolmasters  was 

’  Cf.  the  author’s  Meaning  of  education  (New  York,  iS(>S),  p.  17-34. 
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to  train  the  young  to  become  Germans,  not  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  that  the  German  language  must  be  made  the 
center  around  which  all  other  subjects  revolved,  that  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  official  school  program  was  brought  about  that 
made  place  for  the  really  serious  study  of  the  German  language 
and  literature.  And  to-day,  where  the  influence  of  the  English 
universities  and  of  not  a  few  American  colleges  is  potent,  the 
study  of  English  is  slight  and  insignificant  indeed.  The 
superstition  that  the  best  gate  to  English  is  thru  the  Latin  is 
anything  but  dead. 

But  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  vernacular  is  not 
only  the  established  medium  of  instruction,  but  fortunately  also 
an  important  subject  of  study.  A  chief  measure  of  educa¬ 
tional  accomplishment  is  the  ease,  the  correctness,  and  the  pre¬ 
cision  with  which  one  uses  this  instrument. 

It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  splendid  literatures  which  are 
embodied  in  the  French  and  the  German  tongues,  and  no  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  services  of  those  great  peoples  to  civili¬ 
zation  and  to  culture,  to  point  out  that  of  modern  languages  the 
English  is  easily  the  first  and  the  most  powerful,  for  “  it  is  the 
greatest  instrument  of  communication  that  is  now  in  use 
among  men  upon  the  earth.”  It  is  the  speech  of  an  aggressive 
people  among  whom  individual  liberty  and  personal  initiative 
are  highly  prized.  It  falls  short,  no  doubt,  of  the  philosophical 
pliability  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  scientific  ductility  of  the 
German;  but  what  is  there  in  the  whole  field  of  human  passion 
and  human  action  that  it  cannot  express  with  freedom  and  with 
a  power  all  its  own?  Turn  Othello  into  German  or  compare 
the  verse  of  Shelley  or  of  Keats  with  the  graceful  lines  of 
some  of  their  French  contemporaries,  and  learn  the  peculiar 
power  of  the  English  speech.  In  simple  word  or  sonorous 
phrase  it  is  unequaled  as  a  medium  to  reveal  the  thoughts,  the 
feelings,  and  the  ideals  of  humanity. 

One’s  hold  upon  the  English  tongue  is  measured  by  his 
choice  of  words  and  by  his  use  of  idiom.  The  composite  char¬ 
acter  of  modern  English  offers  a  wide  field  for  apt  and  happy 
choice  of  expression.  The  educated  man,  at  home  with  his 
mother-tongue,  moves  easily  about  in  its  Saxon,  Romanic,  and 
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Latin  elements,  and  has  gained  by  long  experience  and  wide 
reading  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  incidence  of  words  as  well 
as  of  their  artistic  effect.  He  is  hampered  by  no  set  formulas, 
but  manifests  in  his  speech,  spoken  and  written,  the  char¬ 
acteristic  powers  and  appreciation  of  his  nature.  The  edu¬ 
cated  man  is  of  necessity,  therefore,  a  constant  reader  of  the 
best  written  English.  He  reads  not  for  conscious  imitation, 
but  for  unconscious  absorption  and  reflection.  He  knows  the 
wide  distinction  between  correct  English  on  the  one  hand  and 
pedantic,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  “  elegant,”  English  on 
the  other.  He  is  more  likely  to  “  go  to  bed  ”  than  to  “  retire,” 
to  “  get  up  ”  than  to  “  arise,”  to  have  “  legs  ”  rather  than 
“  limbs,”  to  “  dress  ”  than  to  “  clothe  himself,”  and  to  “  make 
a  speech  ”  rather  than  to  “  deliver  an  oration.”  He  knows 
that  “  if  you  hear  poor  English  and  read  poor  English,  you  will 
pretty  surely  speak  poor  English  and  write  poor  English,”  ®  and 
governs  himself  accordingly.  He  realizes  the  power  and  place 
of  idiom  and  its  relation  to  grammar,  and  shows  his  skill  by 
preserving  a  balance  between  the  two  in  his  style.  He  would 
follow  with  intelligent  sympathy  the  scholarly  discussions  of 
idiom  and  of  grammar  by  Professor  Earle  ^  and  would  find 
therein  the  justification  of  much  of  his  best  practice.  In  short, 
in  his  use  of  his  mother-tongue  he  would  give  sure  evidence  of 
an  education. 

As  a  second  evidence  of  an  education  T  name  those  refined 
and  gentle  manners  which  are  the  expression  of  fixed  habits  of 
thought  and  of  action.  “  Manners  are  l)ehavior  and  good 
breeding,”  as  Addison  said,  but  they  are  more.  It  is  not  with¬ 
out  significance  that  the  Latin  language  has  but  a  single  word 
(mores)  both  for  usages,  habits,  manners,  and  for  morals. 
Real  manners,  the  manners  of  a  truly  educated  man  or  woman, 
are  an  outward  expression  of  intellectual  and  moral  conviction. 
Sham  manners  are  a  veneer  which  falls  away  at  the  dampening 
touch  of  the  first  selfish  suggesfion.  Manners  have  a  moral 
significance,  and  find  their  basis  in  that  true  and  deepest  self- 
respect  which  is  built  upon  respect  for  others.  An  infallible 
test  of  character  is  to  be  found  in  one’s  manners  toward  those 

*  White,  Everyday  English,  p.  303.  *  In  his  English  prose,  c.  2,  7. 
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whom,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  world  may  deem  his  in¬ 
feriors.  A  man’s  manners  toward  his  equals  or  his  superiors 
are  shaped  by  too  many  motives  to  render  their  interpretation 
either  easy  or  certain.  Manners  do  not  make  the  man,  but 
manners  reveal  the  man.  It  is  by  the  amount  of  respect, 
deference,  and  courtesy  shown  to  human  personality  as  such 
that  we  judge  whether  one  is  on  dress  parade  or  whether  he  is 
so  well-trained,  well-educated,  and  so  habitually  ethical  in 
thought  and  action  that  he  realizes  his  proper  relation  to  his 
fellows  and  reveals  his  realization  in  his  manners.  As  Kant 
insisted  more  than  a  century  ago,  a  man  exists  as  an  end  in 
himself,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  to  lie  arbitrarily  used  by  this 
or  that  will ;  and  in  all  his  actions,  whether  they  concern  him¬ 
self  alone  or  other  rational  beings,  he  must  always  he  regarded 
as  an  end.  True  manners  are  based  uix)n  a  recognition  of  this 
fact,  and  that  is  a  poor  education  indeed  which  fails  to  inculcate 
the  ethical  principle  and  the  manners  that  embody  it. 

As  a  third  evidence  of  an  education  I  name  the  power  and 
habit  of  reflection.  It  is  a  frequent  charge  against  us  moderns, 
particularly  against  Americans,  that  we  are  losing  the  habit  of 
reflection  and  the  high  qualities  which  depend  upon  it.  We  are 
told  that  this  loss  is  a  necessary  result  of  our  hurried  and  busy 
lives,  of  our  diverse  interests,  and  of  the  annihilation  of  space 
and  time  by  steam  and  electricity.  The  whole  world  and  its 
happenings  are  brought  to  our  very  doors  by  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Our  attention  leaps  from  Manila  to  Pekin,  from  Pekin 
to  the  Transvaal,  and  from  the  Transvaal  to  Havana.  We  are 
torn  by  conflicting  or  unconnected  emotions,  and  our  minds  are 
occupied  by  ideas  following  each  other  with  such  rapidity  that 
we  fail  to  get  a  firm  and  deep  hold  of  any  one  of  the  great  facts 
that  come  into  our  lives.  This  is  the  charge  which  even 
sympathetic  critics  bring  against  us. 

If  it  be  true, — and  there  are  some  counts  in  the  indictment 
which  it  is  difficult  to  deny, — then  one  of  the  most  precious 
evidences  of  an  education  is  slipping  from  us,  and  we  must  re¬ 
double  our  efforts  to  keep  fast  hold  upon  it.  For  an  unexam¬ 
ined  life,  as  Socrates  unceasingly  insisted,  is  not  worth  living. 
The  life  which  asks  no  questions  of  itself,  which  traces  events 
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back  to  no  causes  and  forward  to  no  purposes,  which  raises  no 
vital  issues  of  principle,  and  which  seeks  no  interpretation  of 
what  passes  within  and  without,  is  not  a  human  life  at  all;  it  is 
the  life  of  an  animal.  The  trained  and  the  untrained  mind  are 
perhaps  in  sharpest  contrast  at  this  very  point.  An  armory  of 
insights  and  convictions  always  ready  for  applications  to  new 
conditions,  and  invincible  save  by  deqjer  insights  and  more 
rational  convictions,  is  a  mark  of  a  trained  and  educated  mind. 
The  educated  man  has  standards  of  truth,  of  human  experience, 
and  of  wisdom  by  which  new  proposals  are  judged.  These 
standards  can  be  gained  only  thru  reflection.  The  undis¬ 
ciplined  mind  is  a  prey  to  every  passing  fancy  and  the  victim  of 
every  plausible  doctrinaire.  He  has  no  permanent  forms  of 
judgment  which  give  him  character. 

Renan  was  right  when  he  held  that  the  first  condition  for  the 
development  of  the  mind  is  that  it  shall  have  liberty;  and 
liberty  for  the  mind  means  freedom  from  the  control  of  the 
unreasonable,  and  freedom  to  choose  the  reasonable  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  principle.  A  body-  of  principles  is  a  necessary 
possession  of  the  educated  man.  His  development  is  always 
with  reference  to  his  principles,  and  proceeds  by  evolution,  not 
revolution. 

Philosophy  is,  of  course,  the  great  single  study  by  which  the 
power  of  reflection  is  developed  until  it  Incomes  a  habit,  but 
there  is  a  philosophic  study  of  literature,  of  politics,  of  natural 
science,  which  makes  for  the  same  end.  The  question  how, 
whose  answer  is  science,  and  the  question  why,  whose  answer 
is  philosophy,  are  the  beginnings  of  reflection.  A  truly  edu¬ 
cated  man  asks  both  questions  continually,  and  as  a  result  is 
habituated  to  reflection. 

As  a  fourth  evidence  of  an  education  I  name  the  power  of 
growth.  There  is  a  type  of  mind  which,  when  trained  to  a 
certain  point,  crystallizes,  as  it  were,  and  refuses  to  move  for¬ 
ward  thereafter.  This  type  of  mind  fails  to  give  one  of  the 
essential  evidences  of  an  education.  It  has  perhaps  acquired 
much  and  promised  much :  but  somehow  or  other  the  promise 
is  not  fulfilled.  It  is  not  dead,  but  in  a  trance.  Only  such 
functions  are  performed  as  serve  to  keep  it  where  it  is;  there  is 
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no  movement,  no  development,  no  new  power  or  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  impulse  to  continuous  study,  and  to  that  self- 
education  which  are  the  conditions  of  permanent  intellectual 
growth,  is  wanting.  Education  has  so  far  failed  of  one  of  its 
chief  purposes. 

A  human  mind  continuing  to  grow  and  to  develop  thruout 
a  long  life  is  a  splendid  and  impressive  sight.  It  was  that 
characteristic  in  Mr.  Gladstone  which  made  his  personality  so 
attractive  to  young  and  ambitious  men.  They  were  fired  by 
his  zeal  and  inspired  by  his  limitless  intellectual  energy.  To 
have  passed  from  being  “  the  rising  hope  of  the  stern  and  un¬ 
bending  Tories  ”  in  1838  to  the  unchallenged  leadership  of  the 
anti-Tory  party  in  Great  Britain  a  generation  later,  and  to 
have  continued  to  grow  thruout  an  exceptionally  long  life,  is 
no  mean  distinction;  and  it  is  an  example  of  what,  in  less  con¬ 
spicuous  ways,  is  the  lot  of  every  mind  whose  training  is 
effective.  Broadened  views,  widened  sympathies,  deepened 
insights,  are  the  accompaniments  of  growth. 

For  this  growth  a  many-sided  interest  is  necessary,  and  this 
is  why  growth  and  intellectual  and  moral  narrowness  are 
eternally  at  war.  There  is  much  in  our  modern  education 
which  is  uneducational  because  it  makes  growth  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Early  specialization,  with  its  attendant  limited 
range  both  of  information  and  of  interest,  is  an  enemy  of 
growth.  Turning  from  the  distasteful  before  it  is  understood 
is  an  enemy  of  growth.  Failure  to  see  the  relation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  one’s  special  interest  to  other  subjects  is  an  enemy  of 
growth.  The  pretense  of  investigation  and  discovery  before 
mastering  existent  knowledge  is  an  enemy  of  growth.  The 
habit  of  cynical  indifference  toward  men  and  things  and  of 
aloofness  from  them,  sometimes  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
academic,  is  an  enemy  of  growth.  These,  then,  are  all  to  be 
shunned  while  formal  education  is  going  on,  if  it  is  to  carry 
with  it  the  priceless  gift  of  an  impulse  to  continuous  growth. 
“  Life,”  says  Bishop  Spalding  in  an  eloquent  passage,®  “  is  the 
unfolding  of  a  mysterious  power,  which  in  man  rises  to  self- 
consciousness,  and  thru  self-consciousness  to  the  knowledge  of 

*  Mtans  and  ends  of  education,  p. 
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a  world  of  truth  and  order  and  love,  where  action  may  no 
longer  be  left  wholly  to  the  sway  of  matter  or  to  the  impulse 
of  instinct,  but  may  and  should  be  controlled  by  reason  and 
conscience.  To  further  this  process  by  deliberate  and  intelli¬ 
gent  effort  is  to  educate  ” — and,  I  add,  to  educate  so  as  to  sow 
the  seed  of  continuous  growth,  intellectual  and  moral. 

And  as  a  fifth  evidence  of  an  education  I  name  efficiency,  the 
power  to  do.  The  time  has  long  since  gone  by,  if  it  ever  was, 
when  contemplation  pure  and  simple,  withdrawal  from  the 
world  and  its  activities,  or  intelligent  incompetence  was  a  de¬ 
fensible  ideal  of  education.  To-day  the  truly  educated  man 
must  be,  in  some  sense,  efficient.  With  brain,  tongue,  or  hand 
he  must  be  able  to  express  his  knowledge  and  so  leave  the  world 
other  than  he  found  it.  Mr.  James  is  simply  summing  up 
what  physiology  and  psychology  both  teach  when  he  exclaims : 
“  No  reception  without  reaction,  no  impression  without  cor¬ 
relative  expression — this  is  the  great  maxim  which  the  teacher 
ought  never  to  forget.  An  impression  which  simply  flows  in 
at  the  pupil’s  eyes  or  ears,  and  m  no  way  modifies  his  active 
life,  is  an  impression  gone  to  waste.  It  is  physiologically  in¬ 
complete.  It  leaves  no  fruits  behind  it  in  the  way  of  capacity 
acquired.  Even  as  mere  impression,  it  fails  to  produce  its 
proper  effect  upon  the  memory;  for,  to  remain  fully  among  the 
acquisitions  of  the  latter  faculty,  it  must  be  wrought  into  the 
whole  cycle  of  our  operations.  Its  motor  consequences  are 
what  clinch  it.”  *  This  is  just  as  true  of  knowledge  in  general 
as  of  impressions.  Indefinite  absorption  without  production 
is  fatal  both  to  character  and  to  the  highest  intellectual  power. 
Do  something  and  be  able  to  do  it  well ;  express  what  you  know 
in  some  helpful  and  substantial  form ;  produce,  and  do  not  ever¬ 
lastingly  feel  only  and  revel  in  feelings — these  are  counsels 
which  make  for  a  real  education  and  against  that  sham  form 
of  it  which  is  easily  recognized  as  well-informed  incapacity. 
Our  colleges  and  universities  abound  in  false  notions,  notions 
as  unscientific  as  they  are  unphilosophical,  of  the  supposed 
value  of  knowledge,  information,  for  its  own  sake.  It  has 
none.  The  date  of  the  discovery  of  America  is  in  itself  as 

‘  Talks  to  teachers  on  psychology,  p.  33. 
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meaningless  as  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  youngest  blade  of 
grass  in  the  neighboring  field;  it  means  something  because  it 
is  part  of  a  larger  knowledge-whole,  l)ecause  it  has  relations, 
applications,  uses;  and  for  the  student  who  sees  none  of  these 
and  knows  none  of  them,  America  was  discovered  in  1249  quite 
as  much  as  it  was  in  1492. 

High  efficiency  is  primarily  an  intellectual  affair,  and  only 
longo  intervallo  does  it  take  on  anything  approaching  a 
mechanical  form.  Its  mechanical  form  is  always  wholly 
subordinate  to  its  springs  in  the  intellect.  It  is  the  outgrowth 
of  an  established  and  habitual  relationship  between  intellect 
and  will,  by  means  of  which  knowledge  is  constantly  made 
power.  For  knowledge  is  not  ix>wer,  Bacon  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  unless  it  is  made  so,  and  it  can  l)e  made  so 
only  by  him  who  posseses  the  knowledge.  The  habit  of  mak¬ 
ing  knowledge  power  is  efficiency.  Without  it  education  is 
incomplete. 

These  five  characteristics,  then,  I  offer  as  evidences  of  an 
education — correctness  and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother- 
tongue;  refined  and  gentle  manners,  which  are  the  expression 
of  fixed  habits  of  thought  and  action;  the  power  and  habit  of 
reflection ;  the  power  of  growth ;  and  efficiency,  or  the  power  to 
do.  On  this  plane  the  physicist  may  meet  with  the  philologian 
and  the  naturalist  with  the  philosopher,  and  each  recognize 
the  fact  that  his  fellow  is  arj  educated  man,  tho  the  range  of 
their  information  is  widely  different  and  the  centers  of  their 
highest  interests  are  far  apart.  They  are  knit  together  in  a 
brotherhood  by  the  close  tie  of  those  traits  which  have  sprung 
out  of  the  reaction  of  their  minds  and  wills  upon  that  which  has 
fed  them  and  brought  them  strength.  Without  these  traits  men 
are  not  truly  educated  and  their  erudition,  however  vast,  is  of 
no  avail ;  it  furnishes  a  museum,  not  a  developed  human  being. 

It  is  these  habits,  of  necessity  made  by  ourselves  alone,  be¬ 
gun  in  the  days  of  school  and  college,  and  strengthened  with 
maturer  years  and  broader  experience,  that  serve  to  show  to 
ourselves  and  to  others  that  we  have  discovered  the  secret  of 
gaining  an  education. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Coi.L’MBiA  University 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  CRISIS  IN  ENGLAND* 

My  first  duty  must  be — and  it  is  a  very  pleasant  duty — to 
thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  great  honor  you  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me  in  asking  me  over  to  America  to  lecture  to  you 
on  English  education.  I  little  thought  a  year  ago,  when  I  had 
the  privilege  of  studying  and  appraising  your  excellent  educa¬ 
tional  section  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  I  should  so  soon  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  on  the  spot  the  actual  working  of 
your  schools  and  of  meeting  face  to  face  the  pick  and  flower  of 
those  who  have  built  up,  or  are  building  up,  this  magnificent 
and  unparalleled  system  of  national  education.  The  most 
casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  intense  and  fer¬ 
vent  belief  of  American  democracy  in  its  schools,  which  is  only 
to  be  matched  by  the  fervent  belief  of  the  schools  in  American 
democracy.  Such  a  happy  conjunction  between  the  two  seems 
fraught  with  limitless  possibilities.  Every  year  the  schools 
gjow  richer  as  more  money  and  thought  are  poured  into  them. 
Every  year  they  turn  out  a  higher  and  more  efficient  type  of 
citizens,  ready,  when  their  time  of  giving  comes,  to  give  as 
freely  as  they  themselves  have  received.  Believe  me.  deeply  as  I 
value  the  honor  of  being  invited  over  here  to  speak  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  English  education,  I  am  still  more  grateful  to  you  for 
giving  me  the  chance  of  gaining  some  insight  into  your  own. 

No  doubt,  in  part,  some  of  this  immense  and  rapid  progress 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  were  able  to  begin,  so  to  say,  at  the 
beginning;  untrammeled  by  the  excessive  top-hamper  with 
which  all  countries  of  an  older  civilization  are  encumbered.  I 
do  not  know  how  often  in  seeing  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  you  have  solved,  or  are  solving,  the  various  educational 
problems  which  confront  you,  I  have  not  experienced  a  regret 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  July  ii,  1901. 
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that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past  and  that  we,  as  a  nation,  can¬ 
not  be  re-created  and  born  again,  so  that  we  too  might  start 
with  a  blank  sheet,  or  tabula  rasa,  so  to  say,  on  which  we  might 
erect  a  brand-new  system  of  national  education.  And  yet  a 
moment’s  reflection  has  always  convinced  me  that  even  the 
worst  and  most  antiquated  of  our  traditions,  by  which  we  are 
at  times  so  sore  let  and  hindered,  are  not  without  their  uses. 
In  fact,  the  problem  is  to  modify  rather  than  to  abolish  them. 
The  curious  habits  and  customs,  the  various  modes  of  belief, 
the  conceptions  and  ways  of  looking  at  things  which  have  im¬ 
pressed  themselves  so  strongly  on  English  education  are  not 
mere  scaffolding  by  which  we  have  been  able  to  raise  up,  tier  by 
tier,  the  mighty  structure  of  national  life,  but  are  verily  and  in¬ 
deed  part  and  parcel  of  that  structure, — reaching  down  and 
extending  to  its  very  foundation  and  base, — so  that  their  com¬ 
plete  removal,  if  it  were  f>ossible,  would  be  a  distinct  loss  of  cer¬ 
tain  elemental  things  essentially  national;  their  radical  exci¬ 
sion  would  be  a  mutilation  of  part  of  those  forces  which 
make  the  English  body  politic  what  it  is,  and  not  something 
else. 

If  you  agree  with  this  view,  I  think  you  will  readily  admit 
that  national  education  is  not,  as  the  mechanical-minded  theo¬ 
rists  of  the  eigjiteenth  century  imagined,  a  sort  of  machine  you 
could  clap  on  to  this  or  that  nation,  whether  English  or  French, 
European  or  Asiatic,  in  the  sure  and  certain  expectation  of 
turning  out  exactly  the  same  finished  article,  true  in  every  detail 
to  pattern  and  specification,  a  kind  of  education-made  automa¬ 
ton;  as  great  a  monstrosity,  if  it  really  existed,  as  that  other 
figment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  economic  man,  so  dear 
to  early  writers  on  political  economy.  If  the  spirit  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  which  has  just  passed  away  had  one  message 
for  us,  it  was  to  substitute  for  this  mechanical  theory  that  of 
evolution;  to  dethrone  the  belief  in  cataclysms  and  sudden 
changes  in  favor  of  the  view  of  sure,  but  certain,  processes;  to 
restate  the  problem  of  progress  in  terms  of  living  growth  in¬ 
stead  of  artificial  manufacture.  It  denied  that  the  child  is  a 
mere  lump  of  clay  to  be  puddled  and  molded  into  some  conven¬ 
tional  type,  as  tho,  forsooth,  the  Lord  God  had  not  already 
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breathed  into  it  a  soul  and  a  personality.  On  the  contrary,  it 
asserted  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  teacher  to  respect  the 
child’s  individuality — a  practice  which  you,  to  your  eternal 
honor,  have  more  than  any  other  nation  held  to  and  maintained. 
It  no  less  vigorously  affirmed  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  statesman,  in  whatever  reform  he  may  undertake,  to  re¬ 
spect  the  genius  and  individuality  of  his  nation. 

For  nations,  as  I  consider  them,  are  not  mere  undisciplined 
aggregates  of  competing  individuals,  but  organized  social 
wholes,  to  whom  national  education  bears  the  same  relation¬ 
ship  as  the  flower  to  the  parent  plant.  If  I  had  to  give  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  national  education,  I  would  define  it  as  the  outcome, 
half-conscious,  half-unconscious,  of  the  desire  of  the  more 
thoughtful  members  of  a  nation  to  hand  down  to  the  rising 
generation  the  experience — ethical,  intellectual,  and  practical — 
of  the  race,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  develop  the 
nation  on  its  own  line,  and  realize  more  fully  and  perfectly  the 
ideals,  whether  existing  or  naissant,  in  their  own  hearts. 

They  desire,  it  is  true,  to  rendef  their  sons  more  efficient  for 
the  battle  of  life;  yet,  knowing  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone,  they  are  anxious  to  see  instilled  into  those  that  come 
after  them  those  moral  standards  and  aims  which  they  believe 
to  be  the  most  precious  heritage  they  have  received  from  their 
forefathers,  which  form,  so  to  say,  the  very  bed  rock  of  national 
character  and  temperament,  and  enable  a  nation,  on  the  mor¬ 
row  of  some  crushing  reverse  or  defeat,  to  pull  itself  together 
and  go  on.  In  a  word,  the  school  should  be  the  microcosm  of 
all  that  is  best  in  the  national  life  and  ideals,  and  its  further 
progress  largely  depends  on  its  becoming  more  and  more  the 
mirror  of  these  high  hopes  and  aspirations. 

But  perhaps  someone  will  say  that  this  theory  may  square 
very  well  with  European  conditions,  but  the  American  schools 
are,  none  the  less,  one  of  the  most  efficient  machines  the  world 
has  ever  known  for  converting  into  American  citizens  the 
countless  children  of  the  strangers  that  are  within  your 
gates. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  American  schools  do  literally  help  to 
transform  the  child  of  the  newcomer  into  an  American  citizen. 
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and  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  American  school 
that  it  is  able  to  effect  such  a  conversion,  as  deep  and  thoro  as 
any  other  conversion,  religious  or  otherwise. 

But  such  a  fact  is  not  against  my  theory.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  striking  proof  of  how  a  nation  is  really  a  social  whole, 
which  demands  in  the  name  of  national  unity  the  assimilation 
of  the  individual  to  the  national  type.  It  emphasizes  the 
vigor  and  genius  of  the  American  national  character  that  it  is 
able  to  so  thoroly  leaven,  permeate,  and  transform  these  foreign 
elements.  It  illustrates  incidentally  the  fact  that  American 
education  must  proceed  along  the  lines  of  American  ideals, 
which  is  only  what  I  have  been  urging  in  reference  to  England. 

But  I  would  not  have  you  think  for  a  moment  that  I  wish  to 
see  a  Chinese  wall  thrown  around  a  nation  or  a  nation’s  schools, 
in  order  to  shut  out  and  exclude  all  foreign  influences.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  most  anxious  that  in  education,  as  in  commerce, 
we  should  maintain  the  policy  of  the  open  door.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  have  the  nations, 
and  especially  the  English  nation,  been  under  a  deeper  obliga¬ 
tion  than  at  present  to  learn  and  copy  from  one  another  what  is 
best.  Besides,  education  in  its  highest  sense  is  the  raising  and 
uplifting  not  only  of  each  of  the  several  nations,  but  of  all 
humanity;  as  such  it  cannot  be  shut  up  in  water-tight  com¬ 
partments  or  separated  by  impassable  boundaries.  What  I  do 
contend  for  is  this — that  we  cannot  profitably  copy  the  methods 
of  other  countries  till  we  have  got  a  clear  idea  of  the  condition 
and  genesis  of  our  own  education.  In  other  words,  we  must 
first  be  able  to  state  the  problem  and  appreciate  its  main  factors, 
before  we  can  say  whether  this  or  that  solution,  however  excel¬ 
lent  it  may  be  on  abstract  lines,  however  well  it  has  worked  in 
other  countries,  is  really  applicable  in  our  case. 

But  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  place  to  mention  another 
factor,  which  appears  to  me  only  second  in  importance  to  that 
of  national  character  in  considering  the  problem  of  national 
education.  Nations  are  not  only  divided  by  what  they  have 
inherited  from  the  past;  they  are  also  differentiated  by  the 
diversity  of  their  destinies.  To  understand  the  problem  of 
national  education  we  must  not  only  ask  from  what  has  the 
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nation  come,  we  must  also  inquire  whither  it  is  going.  For 
the  school  is  not  only  the  trustee  of  the  past,  it  must  also  take 
thought  for  the  future.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  vortex  of 
problems  with  which  every  nation  has  to  deal  tend  to  group 
themselves  around  some  central  problem,  which  in  its  turn 
gives  its  own  particular  hue  and  color  to  the  others.  Let  me 
come  at  once  to  concrete  instances,  to  show  what  I  mean. 
Anyone  conversant  with  French  life  will,  I  believe,  readily 
admit  that  the  fundamental  problem  in  France  is  the  religious 
problem.  In  fact,  you  cannot  touch  or  even  scratch  the  surface 
of  any  other  problem  without  at  once  coming  in  contact  with 
some  of  its  seemingly  endless  ramifications.  In  Germany,  it 
will  probably  be  readily  admitted  that  the  central  problem  is 
the  reconstruction  of  society.  Here  in  America,  if  a  passing 
visitor  may  venture  on  an  opinion,  the  problem  with  which  you 
have  to  deal  is  that  of  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labor,  while  in  England,  it  seems  to  me,  the  coming  prob¬ 
lem,  if  it  has  not  come  already,  is  that  of  imperialism.  One 
might  almost  think  it  was  a  sort  of  divine  dispensation  that 
each  of  the  chief  civilizing  states  of  the  world  is  set  down,  as 
it  were,  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  on  different  lines,  so  that 
the  other  nations,  if  it  succeeds,  may  enter  into  its  labors;  for 
no  nation  liveth  unto  itself  alone,  but  to  the  benefit,  in  the  end, 
of  humanity. 

The  bottom  problem,  I  repeat,  in  England  is  imperialism. 
To  prevent  any  possible  misunderstanding,  let  me  attempt  to 
state  what  I  mean  by  the  term.  Of  course  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  militant  spirit  of  spread-eagleism  we  call  jingoism; 
it  is  not  mere  flag-waving  or  any  other  form  of  human  cocka- 
doodleism;  it  is  not  land-grabbing;  it  is  not  the  insane  wish  to 
paint  as  much  as  possible  of  the  map  of  the  world  red,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  national  color  may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
me  stupid,  if  not  criminal,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our 
empire,  even  if  we  do  not  add  another  rod  to  it  for  fifty  years, 
is  already  enormous. 

Speaking  roughly,  we,  a  nation  of  a  bare  forty  million  souls, 
are  responsible  to  Almighty  God  for  the  lives,  fortunes,  and 
happiness  of  some  four  hundred  millions.  Are  we  like  un- 
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worthy  servants,  unmindful  of  our  high  responsibilities,  going 
to  hide  our  talents  in  a  napkin  and  do  nothing,  or  are  we  going 
to  attempt  to  take  up  as  best  we  may  the  white  man’s  burden  ? 
To  me  it  seems  there  is  but  one  alternative.  If  we  are  not  to 
share  in  the  fate  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Macedonia  and  Rome,  we 
must  do  our  duty  toward  this  great  empire;  not  running  it  for 
our  own  selfish  profit  and  pleasure,  but  for  the  welfare  of  all 
that  are  in  it.  Otherwise  our  fate  is  certain,  be  it  long  or  short 
in  coming.  I  feel  in  this  matter  we  have  your  sympathy.  To 
you  too  the  call  of  empire  has  come,  and  after  long  counting 
the  cost,  you  too  have  put  your  hand  to  the  plow  and,  having 
put  it,  show  little  sign  of  turning  back  or  of  refusing  to  accept 
the  greatness  thus  thrust  upon  you. 

But  we  cannot  do  our  duty  to  others  until  we  have  done  our 
duty  to  ourselves.  If  we  are  to  run  the  empire  as  we  should 
we  must  put  things  on  a  far  more  efficient  basis  at  home,  not 
only  in  the  way  of  social  and  economic  reform  (of  political  we 
have  had  enough  and  to  spare),  but  also  in  education. 

Now,  English  education  is  at  present  in  a  chaotic  state.  In 
some  places  there  is  overlapping  and  friction  between  compet¬ 
ing  schools  and  conflicting  local  authorities;  in  others  the  edu¬ 
cational  supply  is  miserably  deficient.  What  is  wanted  at  the 
present  time  is  organization  and  co-ordination,  not  indeed  uni¬ 
formity,  but  unity,  or  at  least  harmonious  working  between  the 
different  educational  agencies. 

This  cry  for  unity  that  is  voiced  by  so  many  is,  however,  no 
new  thing.  It  has  been  raised  again  and  again,  yet  hitherto 
has  always  met  with  failure.  The  causes  of  this  failure  lie 
deep.  They  can  only  be  disclosed  by  an  inquiry  into  the  rea¬ 
sons  in  the  history  of  English  education  that  have  led  to  the 
present  complicated  position.  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  to 
give  you  in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion  some  insight  into  his¬ 
torical  causes,  and,  dividing  the  problem  into  two  parts,  deal 
first  with  the  local  and  then  with  the  central  authorities. 

The  beginnings  of  English  education  were  religious.  The 
ethical  bias  in  English  education  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
when  any  estimate  of  the  problem  is  made.  The  Reformation 
only  transferred  the  school  from  the  Church  to  the  king,  not  as 
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the  head  of  the  state,  but  as  the  temporal  head  of  the  Church. 
This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  the  secondary  schools. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  blank,  as  far  as  education  of 
the  working  classes  was  concerned.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century  we  find  Sir  Richard  Steele  pleading  in 
the  Tatler  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  His  cry  did  not  fall 
on  deaf  ears,  but  produced  a  movement  within  the  Established 
Churchy  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  so-called  charity 
schools  (under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge).  These  schools  at  first  grew  and  in¬ 
creased,  and  at  one  time  contained  as  many  as  twenty-six  thou¬ 
sand  children.  But  opposition  soon  appeared;  on  one  hand 
they  were  attacked  by  those  who  complained  of  their  superfi¬ 
ciality;  on  the  other,  by  those  who  asserted  that  it  made  the 
poor  discontented  with  their  station  in  life.  There  was  no 
idea  of  seeking  the  help  or  assistance  of  the  state.  The  great 
English  radical,  Priestley,  who  had  inherited  the  laissez-faire 
traditions  of  1648,  was  dead  against  the  notion.  It  is  not  until 
we  come  to  Adam  Smith  that  we  firtd  the  idea  of  a  state  system 
of  primary  education  mooted.  He  had  been  influenced  by  the 
ideas  of  Turgot  and  the  working  of  the  Scottish  system;  un¬ 
happily  for  the  future  of  secondary  education,  he  was  utterly 
opposed  to  state  aid  or  intervention  in  the  sphere  of  higher 
education;  looking  on  it  as  likely  to  lead  to  intellectual 
tyranny. 

So,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were 
two  tendencies  in  education,  one  laying  stress  on  the  ethical, 
the  other  on  the  intellectual  side.  The  former  was  represented 
by  the  now  languishing  charity  schools,  which  were  suffering 
from  the  attacks  of  the  obscurantist  faction  in  the  Church,  who 
disbelieved  in  education  for  the  working  classes;  the  other  by 
the  philosophical  radicals,  who  were  advocates  of  the  state  sys¬ 
tem  of  primary  education,  but  encountered  opposition  from  ex¬ 
tremists  of  the  Priestley  school.  The  first  attempt  to  establish 
a  national  system  of  primary  education  was  made  as  far  back 
as  1806,  by  the  celebrated  Quaker,  Mr.  Whitehead.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  conciliate  the  clerical  party,  but  failed  to  overcome 
the  opposition  of  the  obscurantists.  But  the  problem  itself  be- 
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came  more  acute.  During  the  Napoleonic  war  we  were  pass¬ 
ing  from  being  a  rural  to  an  urban  people.  The  industrial 
revolution  was  at  its  height,  the  slums  were  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  our  working  classes  were  half  starved  thru  the 
high  price  of  corn,  and  the  horrors  of  child  labor  grew  and  in¬ 
tensified.  State  aid  having  failed,  the  philanthropist  stepped 
into  the  breach.  Robert  Raikes  in  i8io  started  the  Sunday 
schools.  The  numbers  in  these  schools  rose  rapidly  to  half  a 
million,  but  after  i8io  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  Sunday 
side  of  the  work.  Then  the  Royal  Lancastrian  Society  was 
founded  to  extend  the  monitorial  system  of  one  Joseph  Lan¬ 
caster,  a  Quaker,  and  became  in  due  course  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  Its  methods  were  crude;  knowledge 
was  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  liquid  that  naturally  found  its  own 
level  in  the  pupil,  who  acted  as  sort  of  tank  or  receptacle,  thru 
the  monitor,  who  was  regarded  as  the  pipe  or  conduit,  and 
therefore  did  not  require  to  know  more  than  the  pupil ;  being 
what  we  should  call  in  theological  language  a  sort  of  uncon¬ 
scious  channel  of  grace.  These  schools  were  nevertheless 
highly  favored  and  supported  by  Bentham,  the  elder  Mill. 
Francis  Plaice,  and  other  radical  reformers  of  the  time. 

The  activity  of  the  non-sectarian  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  naturally  awoke  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  other 
party,  and  a  rival  society  called  the  National  Society  was 
started  by  Churchmen.  People  looked  complacently  on  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  societies  as  a  kind  of  sporting  affair,  hoping 
that  the  better  would  win — a  spirit,  I  fancy,  not  altogether 
unknown  in  America.  Unfortunately,  the  two  societies  did 
not  cover  anything  like  the  whole  ground.  In  1820  Brougham 
pointed  out  that  out  of  twelve  thousand  parishes  only  five  thou¬ 
sand  had  some  sort  of  school  at  all,  and  many  of  those  were 
little  better  than  dame  schools.  He  himself  tackled  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  state  education,  but  failed,  thru  the  impossibility  of 
finding  a  via  media  between  the  Church,  the  church  people,  and 
the  laissez-faire  non-conformists.  Meanwhile  the  British  and 
Foreign  schools  were  not  fulfilling  the  expectations  they  had 
raised.  As  we  have  seen,  their  conception  of  the  child  was  all 
wrong,  and  they  confounded  education  with  instruction,  in 
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thinking  they  could  solve  the  social  problem  by  teaching  a  little 
spelling  and  the  multiplication  table. 

From  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  till  1870  the  middle 
classes  were  having  a  good  time  in  England,  as  good  as  the 
middle  classes  in  America  to-day.  Trade  was  going  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Everyone  was  feeling  yearly  a  little  richer. 
It  was  an  epoch  of  intellectual  output.  Tennyson,  Dickens, 
and  George  Eliot  were  in  their  prime.  There  was  very  little 
dwelling  on  difficult  or  ultimate  questions.  A  superficial 
optimism,  of  which  Macaulay  was  often  the  mouthpiece,  was 
the  fashion.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  things  would 
work  themselves  out  all  right.  It  was  the  golden  age  of 
laissez-faire.  So  much  for  the  articulate  classes,  but  the  actual 
life  of  the  inarticulate  classes  was  far  different,  and  we  were 
really  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  numerous  social  and  economic 
problems  that  of  late  have  sprung  up  around  us  like  magic  and 
are  clamoring  simultaneously  for  solution. 

The  year  1832  is  memorable  as  the  first  instance  of  state  aid 
in  the  history  of  national  education,  when  a  building  grant  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  was  gpven  to  the  two  societies.  In 
1835  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  which  revealed  the 
educational  nakedness  of  the  land.  Once  more  an  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  national  system  of  education;  this  time  on 
undenominational  lines.  It  failed  before  the  opposition  of  the 
Church.  A  further  attempt  to  secure  education  for  factory 
children  was  unsuccessful,  this  time  the  opposition  coming 
from  the  party  opposed  to  state  intervention,  John  Bright  and 
Baines.  At  last  a  via  media  was  found.  In  1846  the  govern¬ 
ment  adopted  the  system  of  subsidizing  the  denominational 
schools.  During  the  fifties  we  see  the  beginnings  of  the  ideas 
of  local  control  in  the  schools,  and  the  birth  of  two  great  ques¬ 
tions — one  whether  education  should  be  a  branch  of  municipal 
and  local  government,  or  intrusted  to  a  special  ad  hoc  body; 
and  the  other,  the  still  thornier  one  of  aiding  denominational 
schools  out  of  the  rates.  Meanwhile  the  reforms  introduced 
by  Arnold  at  Rugby  had  extended  to  other  schools,  and  made 
our  public  schools  what  they  are  to-day,  the  nurseries  of  public 
spirit  and  esprit  de  corps. 
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The  electoral  reform  of  1868,  and  the  sweeping  Liberal 
majorities  that  followed,  tended  much  to  weaken  the  dislike  of 
the  laisses-faire  radicals  to  the  state,  with  which  they  began  to 
identify  themselves  more  and  more.  This  reduced  the  four 
opposing  currents  of  thought  to  three,  and  opened  the  way  for 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  and  his  celebrated  Education  Bill  of  1870. 
Three  points  require  to  be  very  strongly  noted  as  regards  this 
Act :  one  that  the  elected  school  boards  were  avowedly  only  to 
be  created  in  districts  where  the  educational  supply  was  lack¬ 
ing;  they  were  merely  intended  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  then 
existing  system  of  voluntary  education,  while,  to  afford  the 
voluntary  schools  the  last  chance  of  covering  the  ground,  a 
year’s  grace  was  given  under  the  Bill,  during  which  they  were 
to  be  allowed  to  attempt  to  build  as  many  schools  as  possible. 
They  made  such  good  uses  of  the  opportunity  that  they  raised 
some  three  million  pounds  for  school  buildings.  When  the 
year  was  up,  and  the  competition  began,  they  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  an  immense  start,  and  though  the  school  boards  have 
since  made  enormous  progress,  the  majority  of  elementary 
children  are  still  in  denominational  schools.  The  second  point 
to  note  is  that  the  government  grant  to  these  schools  has 
steadily  increased,  so  that  to-day  these  so-called  voluntary 
schools  receive  the  equivalent  of  four-fifths  of  their  expendi¬ 
ture  and  in  some  cases  still  more  out  of  the  public  fund;  yet, 
except  as  regards  examination  and  inspection,  they  are  quite 
outside  the  sphere  of  popular  control. 

The  third  point  to  note  is  that  the  first  draft  of  Mr.  Forster’s 
bill  proposed  to  make  the  existing  municipal  councils  the  local 
school  authorities  for  the  towns.  But  as  some  of  the  radicals 
objected  to  indirect  election,  and  the  various  denominational 
bodies  insisted  on  a  representation  of  all  parties  and  all  re¬ 
ligions,  we  had  the  establishment  of  school  boards  in  the  town 
which,  apart  from  the  religious  wrangling,  have  generally  done 
very  good  work,  and  the  establishment  of  the  little  district 
boards  in  the  country,  which  have  worked,  as  a  rule,  very  in¬ 
differently.  As  there  is  no  great  popular  feeling  in  favor  of 
education  in  country  districts,  comparable  to  that  in  America, 
the  country  school  boards  have  been  mainly  manned  by  persons 
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who  have  got  themselves  elected  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
down  rates. 

Not  a  few  persons  in  England  consider  it  unfortunate  for 
the  cause  of  popular  education  that  its  destinies  should  have 
been  linked  at  the  start  to  a  form  of  local  government  which 
was  rapidly  falling  into  discredit  thru  the  rendering  the  life  of 
the  English  ratepayer  a  burden,  and  hindering  the  growth  of 
local  patriotism.  It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  (after  Justice) 
Smith,  in  1876,  that  some  unfortunate  householders  in  London 
were  living  under  the  government  of  something  like  fifteen  dis¬ 
tinct  ad  hoc  authorities;  being  in  one  area  for  the  school,  an¬ 
other  for  water,  another  for  gas,  another  for  health,  another 
for  registration  of  birth,  another  for  burial  purposes,  etc.  The 
reform  of  English  local  government  was  taken  in  hand  in  1888, 
when  the  old  county  area  was  chosen  as  the  unit,  and  the 
functions  of  the  majority  of  these  ad  hoc  bodies  were  merged 
in  the  new  authority.  Towns  of  over  sixty  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants,  together  with  a  few  whose  population  was  under  this 
figure,  were  eliminated  from  the  country  and  made  co-equal  in¬ 
dependent  bodies,  under  the  title  of  County  Boroughs.  This  is 
a  most  important  point.  Had  the  present  county  unit  existed 
in  a  democratic  shape  in  1870,  we  should  probably  not  have 
had  an  ad  hoc  body  chosen  to  supplement  merely  primary  edu¬ 
cation,  but  the  county  unit  would  most  probably  have  been 
adopted  to  look  after  all  forms  of  education  in  its  area.  The 
proof  of  this  assertion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  County  Council 
and  County  Borough  Council  were  made  the  authority  for 
technical  instruction  in  1889,  and  not  the  school  board,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  their  areas  were  coextensive  with  the  whole 
country. 

There  being  little  or  no  technical  instruction  at  the  time, 
the  County  Council  and  County  Borough  Council  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  expend  a  large  portion  of  the  grant  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  government  for  technical  education  in  aiding 
hundreds  of  secondary  schools,  in  order  that  the  pupils  might 
be  better  prepared  to  enter  the  technical  schools  and  classes. 
They  have,  therefore,  Ijecome  de  facto  in  England,  in  many 
localities,  the  local  authority  for  secondary  education.  Their 
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position  has  further  l)een  strengthened  thru  the  government 
grant  for  science  and  art  being,  in  many  places,  also  paid  thru 
their  hands. 

Meanwhile,  especially  in  the  towns,  school  lx>ards  throve 
and  expanded,  extra-standard  classes  were  soon  added  to  the 
ordinary  classes  in  the  three  R’s;  and  the  regular  superstructure 
of  higher-grade  education  evolved.  In  this  forward  policy  the 
school  boards  were,  up  to  a  recent  date,  encouraged  by  the  two 
dqiartments  intrusted  with  the  oversight  of  elementary  and  of 
science-and-art  education.  Certain  of  the  London  ratepayers, 
however,  took  alarm  at  the  growing  expenditure  of  the  London 
board.  The  matter  was  brought  into  the  law  courts,  and  the 
whole  of  this  new  top  story  has  been  declared  illegal.  For 
anyone  but  an  obscurantist  in  education  the  question  is  whether 
these  classes  should  be  recognized  as  higher  primary,  as  in 
France,  or  as  frankly  secondary.  If  the  latter  alternative  is 
adopted,  they  will  at  once  l)e  authorized  to  enter  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  existing  secondary  schools,  many  of  which  are 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  County  Councils,  and  the  skirmishes 
which  have  hitherto  taken  place  lietween  the  two  rival  authori¬ 
ties  will  degenerate  into  a  battle  royal.  In  fact,  recognition  of 
two  rival  authorities,  each  possessing  equal  rights  to  give  the 
same  grade  of  education,  can  only  lend  itself  to  an  intolerable 
amount  of  friction  and  overlapping  and  unnecessary  expense; 
so  that  the  British  ratepayer  is  not  unlikely  to  strike.  Unable 
to  discriminate  l)etween  the  two,  he  will  cry  “  a  plague  on  both 
your  houses !  ”  and  the  cause  of  education  is  bound  to  suffer 
in  the  end  when  people  see  how  these  educationists  love  one 
another.  Furthermore,  the  present  muddle  is  intensified  by 
the  overlapping  which  has  l)een  going  on  in  the  evening  classes 
for  adults ;  between  the  classes  run  by  the  County  Councils  and 
the  school  lx)ards  in  the  towns  when  they  have  not  been  regu¬ 
lated  by  voluntary  concordats. 

And  finally,  we  have  liefore  us  the  grave  question  of  whether 
we  mean  to  crush  out  the  private  schools.  There  should  in¬ 
deed  be  short  shrift  for  the  inefficient;  but  the  private  school 
which  is  doing  its  work  seems  worthy  at  least  of  recognition,  if 
not  of  encouragement.  Both  in  France  and  Germany  there 
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are  distinct  signs  of  regret  that  the  private  school,  which,  if 
efficient,  is  always  a  center  of  emulation  and  experiment,  has 
become  such  a  quantitc  tu'gligcablc. 

The  Act  of  1870  was  a  statesmanlike  compromise  between 
the  denominational  and  the  undenominational  parties  in  the 
sphere  of  primary  education.  What  we  need  to-day  is  a 
second  compromise  between  the  two  schools  of  thought  in  the 
sphere  of  secondary  education.  In  1896  an  attempt  was  made 
to  make  the  county  the  chief  local  authority.  It  failed;  this 
time  largely  thru  the  carelessness  with  which  the  bill  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  Parliament,  and  also  from  the  jealousy  shown  by  the 
small  non-county  boroughs  toward  the  counties  in  which  they 
were  situated.  This  year  again  a  Bill  has  been  presented, 
which  proposed  once  more  to  make  the  county  the  paramount 
authority.  I  understand  it  has  been  withdrawn,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  parliamentary  session. 

And  yet  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  to  have  educational  unity 
in  England,  the  County  Council  is  the  only  possible  authority 
we  can  have  for  local  purposes.  '  As  the  reasons  for  this  are 
somewhat  technical,  I  will  omit  their  consideration  and  pass  to 
the  central  authority;  noting  only  the  following  advantages 
from  the  national  point  of  view  which  would  follow  from  the 
adoption  of  the  County  Council  as  the  one  local  authority. 

With  a  single  authority  in  each  area,  controlling  all  forms  of 
education,  it  will  l)e  at  once  possible  to  detect  and  correct  over¬ 
lapping,  and  supplement  any  deficiencies  in  educational  supply. 
Again,  the  needs  of  each  locality  necessarily  vary.  The  single 
authority,  more  or  less  supreme  in  its  own  area,  will  be  able  to 
readily  see  at  a  glance  the  needs  of  its  district  and  call  for  them 
accordingly.  There  is  plenty  of  work,  and  more  than  enough 
for  the  existing  type  of  schools.  What  is  wanted  is  to  regulate 
and  define  more  carefully  the  function  of  each,  so  that  they  may 
be  as  readily  understanded  of  the  i)eople  as  they  are  in  France 
or  Switzerland.  Half  the  want  of  interest  in  the  schools  which 
exist  to-day  in  England  is  due  to  the  impossibility  for  the 
ordinary  man  to  make  out  what  they  severally  stand  for. 
People  cannot  be  enthusiastic  about  their  schools  till  they 
comprehend  their  exact  aims.  If  we  cannot  harness  the 
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Niagara  of  national  interest  in  education  to  our  schools,  as  you 
have  done  in  America,  we  can  yet  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
deriving  power  by  hitching  the  school  on  to  the  latent  forces 
that  lie  at  the  back  of  local  patriotism  in  England. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  central  authority,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  primary  education  was  originally  under 
the  Education  Department,  which,  like  many  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  state,  was  at  first  an  appanage  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  latter  is  the  real  source  of  an  unexhausted  executive  power 
in  England  and  may  be  compared  to  the  sun,  in  its  potentiality 
to  throw  off  some  new  department  of  state  when  a  new  admin¬ 
istrative  want  makes  itself  felt. 

Science-and-art  teaching,  which  dates  back  to  the  great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  was  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  was  later  on  made  the  authority  for  technical  edu¬ 
cation.  The  endowed  schools  were  controlled  by  the  Charity 
Commission,  whose  oversight,  however,  was  mainly  financial. 
The  present  Board  of  Education  was  cooked  out  of  the  two 
above-named  departments,  with  power  to  take  over  certain 
functions  from  the  Charity  Commission.  Its  true  function 
seems  to  be  something  of  a  mean  between  your  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  strong,  centralized  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  France.  I  cannot  define  this  function  in  better  words 
than  those  of  our  greatest  writer  on  education,  Mr.  Michael 
Sadler.  He  is  speaking  of  the  part  of  the  state  in  national 
education,  and  after  dismissing  the  individualist  idea  that  the 
state  should  have  no  part  in  national  education,  and  rejecting 
Adam  Smith’s  opinion  that  it  should  only  provide  primary 
schools,  and  Mill’s  view  that  it  should  establish  a  system  of 
schools  of  its  own  among  other  competing  systems,  he  goes  on 
to  lay  down  that  the  state  should  rather  draw  toward  itself,  in¬ 
spire,  stimulate,  and  (when  needful)  aid  each  and  every  type 
and  instance  of  efficient  and  needed  schools,  while  absorbing, 
controlling,  crushing  none;  aiming,  that  is,  not  at  monopoly, 
but  at  a  comprehensive  federation  of  schools  and  colleges;  at 
strengthening  educational  freedom,  not  at  any  restriction  of  it; 
at  self-criticism,  not  at  the  discouragement  of  criticism;  at  the 
planning  and  recording  of  careful  and  systematic  experiments; 
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at  the  very  liberal  encouragement  of  educational,  psychological, 
and  hygienic  research  of  all  kinds,  in  all  types  of  schools — 
and  those  not  in  England  alone;  at  the  wide  diffusion  among 
all  concerned  of  the  accurate,  but  varied  and  outspoken,  obser¬ 
vations  thus  secured,  with  a  view  to  the  development  and 
guidance  of  a  well-informed  and  skillfully  observant  public  and 
professional  opinion. 

Such  seem  to  me  to  be  the  present  position  of  English  educa¬ 
tion  and  its  principal  shortcomings,  and  in  speaking  so  plainly 
of  our  failings,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  imagine  for  a  moment 
there  is  little  to  be  said  in  praise  of  English  education.  My  ab¬ 
stention  was  rather  intentional  because  it  seemed  to  me  scarcely 
the  place  to  say  it;  and  yet,  as  one  reared  in  the  traditions  of 
our  English  public  schools,  who  has  breathed  their  subtle  at¬ 
mosphere,  as  strong  and  life-giving  in  its  way  as  that  of  your 
American  schools;  who  later  on,  as  a  teacher,  has  attempted 
to  maintain  and  spread  their  high-soaring  and  deep-rooted 
traditions,  I  feel  it  is  only  fair  to-night  to  express  in  public  my 
eternal  gratitude  toward  those 'public  institutions  which  in¬ 
stilled  into  me,  un  forward  scholar  that  I  was,  some  scanty  sense 
of  the  high  ideals  of  patriotism,  of  esprit  de  corps,  and  of  serv¬ 
ing  the  state;  of  noblesse  oblige  and  the  non-existence  of  rights 
unaccompanied  by  duties;  of  the  virtue  of  self-control,  of  the 
spirit  of  never  say  die,  of  the  belief  in  fair  play,  and  other 
national  qualities  we  deem  belong  pre-eminently  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  And  if  I  also  look  on  France  as  a  sort  of  foster- 
mother  who,  taking  me  later  in  life,  deepened  my  ideas  of 
culture  and  philosophy,  it  is  because  she  gave  me  thereby  a  sort 
of  intellectual  Anschaming  into  the  f/^os  of  English  public- 
school  life,  and  helped  me  better  to  understand  myself  and  my 
great  debt  to  these  ancient  and  religious  foundations.  I  might 
also  point  with  pride  to  the  work  of  the  great  school  boards 
like  Leeds  and  London,  to  show  what  thirty  years  of  popular 
effort  have  done  for  the  working  classes,  or  extol  the  energy  of 
the  technical  education  board  for  London,  who  in  ten  years 
have  literally  created  the  present  network  of  technical  educa¬ 
tion  out  of  nothing. 

But  my  object  is  not  to  praise  or  blame  our  national  educa- 
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tion,  but  to  render  it  intellig-ible.  I  greatly  fear,  however,  I 
have  not  infreciuently  been  obscure,  owing  to  the  lack  of  time 
to  set  forth  each  proposition  and  idea  in  its  due  light  and  pro¬ 
portion.  If  I  have  failed  I  shall  at  least  have  had  the  melan¬ 
choly  satisfaction  of  making  you  realize  the  extraordinary  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  problem  by  explaining  the  obscureness  per  ob¬ 
scureness.  There  are,  however,  two  ideas  which  I  would  wish 
you  to  carry  away  with  you:  one,  that  a  trim  and  geometrical 
system  of  education  is  probably  im^wssible  in  England,  not 
because  of  the  stupidity  or  indifference  of  the  English  people, 
but  because  of  the  diversity  that  exists  in  the  national  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness  of  the  English  people 
to  fundamentals,  about  which  they  rarely  argue,  but  which  as 
the  suppressed  premise  give  weight  and  direction  to  their  argu¬ 
ments.  I  think  no  nation  feels  more  deeply,  or  experiences 
greater  difficulty  in  putting  its  feelings  into  words.  I  fancy 
at  times  it  even  half-consciously  shrinks  from  doing  so.  The 
second  is  that  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  question  or  even  temporary  modus  vivendi,  must  recog¬ 
nize  this  diversity  in  the  national  character  and  give  fair  play 
to  the  various  sets  of  opposing  tendencies  which  are  not  always 
symmetrically  ranged  under  one  banner  or  party,  yet  are  ever 
carrying  on  a  perpetual  duel  in  England  as  prefigured  by  the 
battle  between  freedom  and  authority,  between  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
quiry  and  that  of  obedience,  Ijetween  individual  liberty  and 
state  control,  between  private  effort  and  corporate  life,  between 
the  ethical  and  the  intellectual  conceptions  of  education. 

This  English  duality,  which  Emerson  himself  has  remarked 
upon,  makes  us  appear  at  times  strangely  undecided,  irresolute, 
illogical,  and  crossgrained,  but  there  are  moments  when,  as 
Pascal  says,  “  the  heart  has  reasons  the  head  knows  not.” 

Yet  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  we  should  be  forever  halting 
between  two  opinions,  and  that  there  are  not  occasions  when 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  take  a  decided  step.  No  one 
is  more  convinced  than  myself  at  the  present  time  that  we  have 
need  of  overhauling  the  ship  of  state,  and  putting  her  into  a 
better  state  of  repair;  making  jettison  of  certain  of  the  laissez- 
faire  notions  with  which  we  are  encumbered  and  taking  in  a 
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fresh  consignment  of  state  control.  I  only  ask  you  to  judge 
us  gently.  Our  responsibilities  are  indeed  great,  yet  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  once  we  have  truly  realized  them,  we  shall 
prove  fully  equal  to  the  task.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  entertain 
the  idea  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  whether  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  or  the  other,  can  ever  go  under. 

Cloudesley  S.  H.  Brereton 


Melton  Constable,  England 


Ill 


MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS 

I  was  born  at  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson.  One  of  my 
earliest  recollections  is  the  sight  of  the  shining  river  dotted 
with  white-sailed  vessels  and  an  occasional  steamboat.  A  little 
to  the  left  the  headland  of  Stony  Point,  made  memorable  by 
the  heroic  deed  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  with  its  beacon  light 
at  night,  projected  into  the  river.  On  the  north  and  west  rose 
the  rugged  mountains  of  the  Colobark,  and  upon  the  south, 
some  four  miles  away,  the  two  Toms  reared  their  bold  and 
craggy  heads.  The  town  was  situated  in  a  charming  spread  of 
rolling  land,  framed  by  the  classic  Hudson  in  front  and  by  the 
dark  and  rugged  mountains  at  the  sides  and  back.  Here, 
thru  these  silent  influences  of  nature,  began  that  molding  of 
the  taste  that  gave  me  aesthetic  standards  in  nature  and  art, 
which  have  been  a  source  of  exquisite  pleasure  in  life.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  not  alone  of  books  and  schools.  The  early  sur¬ 
roundings  of  childhood  do  much  to  mold  the  taste  and  shape 
the  character.  The  intangible  influences  of  nature  steal  in 
upon  the  soul  and  give  shape  to  its  ideals  and  its  aspirations. 
And  so  I  realize  that  the  basis  of  my  education  was  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  rural  beauty  of  my  childhood’s  surroundings. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  school  life  is  that  of  standing  in 
a  class  of  three  little  urchins  around  the  knees  of  a  young 
woman,  the  teacher  of  the  public  school.  What  was  her  name, 
where  she  came  from,  or  how  long  she  taught — of  these  I  have 
no  recollection.  The  picture  that  remains  is  one  of  blue  eyes 
and  golden  curls  and  a  face  beaming  with  kindness.  I  know 
not  what  became  of  her,  but  I  know  that  she  gave  a  charm  to 
school  life  and  filled  our  young  hearts  with  happiness;  and  I 
have  often  thought,  if  I  knew  where  she  lay  buried,  I  would 
visit  her  grave  and  place  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  it,  to  show 
my  gratitude  for  her  kindly  ministrations.  Oh,  ye  teachers  of 
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children !  do  you  realize  what  you  can  do  to  render  school  life 
a  joy  and  an  inspiration,  and  what  lasting  impressions  of  affec¬ 
tionate  remembrance  you  can  plant  in  the  hearts  of  your  youth¬ 
ful  pupils? 

I  soon  learned  my  a-b-c’s;  indeed  I  had  been  taught  the 
capital  letters  by  my  mother  out  of  the  Presbyterian 
hymnbook,  before  I  went  to  school.  I  can  see  the  big  O,  as  I 
write,  beginning  the  hymn,  “  O  for  a  closer  walk  with  God,” 
and  also  the  big  A  at  the  beginning  of  the  hymn,  “  Alas!  and 
did  my  Saviour  bleed.”  The  words  of  the  hymns  were  taught 
along  with  the  letters,  long  before  I  knew  what  was  meant  by 
them.  In  learning  our  a-b-c's  at  school  we  first  went  down  the 
column  from  a  to  a,  following  the  pointing  of  the  teacher’s  pen¬ 
knife,  and  then  marched  all  the  way  back  again  from  2  to  a, 
It  was  not  always  necessary  to  look  on  the  book,  as  we  soon 
learned  the  names  of  the  letters  in  order,  both  forward  and 
backward.  After  traveling  once  down  and  up  the  alphabetic 
road  of  twenty-six  letters  there  would  be  some  “  skipping 
around,”  when  it  was  necessary  to  keep  our  eyes  upon  the  book 
to  avoid  misnaming  a  letter,  even  when  we  knew  it.  After 
learning  the  a-b-c’s  more  or  less  completely,  we  were  promoted 
to  the  a-b,  ab’s,  which  were  repeated  down  and  up  the  column, 
as  the  teacher  with  the  blade  of  a  penknife  pointed  them  out  to 
us.  From  our  a-b,  ab’s  we  passed  on  to  words  of  three  letters 
— b-a-d,  l-a-d,  etc. ;  and  from  these  to  words  of  two  syllables — 
ba-by,  la-dy,  etc.  We  said  our  a-b-c’s  and  a-b,  ab’s  usually 
twice  in  the  forenoon  and  twice  in  the  afternoon,  unless  the 
older  pupils  required  too  much  of  the  teacher’s  attention,  when 
we  often  missed  one  of  our  “  lessons.”  The  rest  of  the  time 
we  sat  on  high  slab  benches  with  our  feet  dangling  in  the  air, 
listening  to  the  other  recitations  or  trying  to  keep  quiet — about 
the  hardest  thing  a  healthy  child  ever  attempted  to  do.  We 
had  no  slates,  no  paper  for  scribbling  or  drawing;  if  we 
chanced  to  borrow  a  slate  from  a  big  boy  and  put  a  drawing 
upon  it  that  made  one  of  the  other  little  boys  or  girls  laugh,  it 
would  be  taken  away  from  us;  and  if  there  was  a  suspicion  that 
our  drawing  was  meant  for  a  caricature  of  the  teacher,  woe  be¬ 
tide  the  unfortunate  artist.  And  yet  we  really  enjoyed  school 
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life.  We  would  watch  the  flies  in  summer  time,  or  a  stray- 
spider  weaving  his  gauzy  web,  or  perchance,  when  the  school 
was  very  still,  a  timid  mouse  putting  his  head  up  furtively  thru 
one  of  the  knot-holes  in  the  floor  and  even  daring  occasionally 
to  pop  up  thru  the  hole  and,  squatting  for  a  moment  to  look  at 
the  school,  dart  across  the  room  and  disappear  thru  another 
knot-hole.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  occasionally  failed  to  re¬ 
press  a  laugh  which  brought  down  upon  us  the  teacher’s  frown 
or  worse,  or  that  we  occasionally  indulged  in  an  exercise  of 
“  spit-balls,”  or  in  an  experiment  on  a  luckless  neighbor  with  a 
crooked  pin  ? 

How  long  we  were  kept  spelling  these  words  I  do  not  re¬ 
member;  but  during  this  time  there  was  no  “  reading  ”  of  little 
sentences  in  which  any  of  these  words  were  used — all  this  was 
of  course  preparatory  to  reading.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
the  time  when  I  was  given  a  reading  book,  nor  the  name  of  the 
Reader;  but  I  remember  that  it  contained  some  of  yEsop’s 
Fables  with  illustrations;  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  and  the  story 
of  the  boy  who  had  climbed  the  farmer’s  apple  tree  making  an 
especially  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  Subsequently,  under 
later  teachers,  the  reading  books  were  Murray’s  English 
reader.  Frost’s  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Porter’s 
Rhetorical  reader;  the  latter  being  to  me  a  fruitful  source  of 
literary  culture,  many  of  the  favorite  pieces  being  read  so  often 
as  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  some  of  the  orations  being 
assigned  by  the  teacher  for  “  declamation,”  which  in  those  early 
days  was  a  frequent  and  a  most  valuable  exercise.  I  readily 
trace  the  influence  of  some  of  those  early  selections  for  declama¬ 
tion  on  my  own  writing  and  speaking;  and  some  of  my  pupils, 
even  after  a  college  course,  showed  in  their  public  speeches  at 
the  bar  and  on  the  public  platform  the  influence  of  the  literary- 
extracts  upon  which  they  grew  eloquent  on  the  weekly  decla¬ 
mation  afternoon. 

The  second  teacher  whom  I  remember,  tho  there  must  have 
been  one  or  two  between  him  and  my  first  teacher,  was  a  Mr. 
Gray.  The  most  I  can  recall  concerning  him  is  that  his  hair 
■was  red,  his  nose  was  crooked,  and  that  he  had  a  habit  of  play¬ 
ing  with  this  feature  of  his  face  and  turning  it  to  the  side  oppo- 
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site  the  curve,  in  order  to  train  it  to  a  normal  direction.  It  was 
a  joke  of  the  larger  boys  that  when  he  was  seen  to  be  especially 
attentive  to  this  matter  he  was  expecting  to  go  to  a  party  in 
the  evening,  and  was  making  preparation  to  be  as  presentable 
as  possible.  I  presume  he  taught  me  something,  but  I  have 
no  recollection  of  what  it  was;  yet  in  those  days  of  ungraded 
schools  no  active-minded  boy  could  be  in  school  without  ab¬ 
sorbing  something  that  makes  for  education.  The  closely 
graded  class  is,  no  doubt,  a  necessity  in  modern  education,  even 
as  the  classification  of  work  in  a  modern  factory  has  become 
a  necessity;  but  the  modern  child  misses  the  inspiration  that 
comes  from  seeing  others  in  advance  of  him,  and  from  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  recitations  of  older  pupils,  a  portion  of  which  is  un¬ 
consciously  absorbed,  even  if  it  is  not  all  understood  at  the 
time.  The  unconscious  element  in  education,  so  felicitously 
described  by  Dr.  Huntingdon  in  his  essay  on  Unconscious 
tuition,  counts  for  more  and  is  of  greater  value  than  is  usually 
appreciated. 

My  next  teacher  was  my  instructor  for  several  years.  His 
name  was  Fales — “  Old  Fales  ”  they  called  him,  tho  I  presume 
he  was  less  than  forty  years  of  age.  He  taught  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  a  number  of  years,  and  to  him  I  owe  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  my  knowledge  of  the  common  branches.  He  was  a 
fair  scholar,  a  thoro  teacher  for  the  times,  and  a  stern  discipli¬ 
narian.  There  were  two  schoolhouses  situated  about  equal 
distances  from  my  home,  one  called  the  “  upper  district  ”  and 
the  other  the  “  lower  district,”  and  he  taught  at  different  times 
in  each  of  these  districts.  My  father,  who  was  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  the  neighborhood,  was  accorded  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  sending  me  to  either  district  school,  and  he  usually  sent 
me  to  the  school  which  had  the  best  teacher;  so  that  I  followed 
Mr.  Fales  from  the  one  school  to  the  other,  as  he  changed. 
Under  him  I  learned  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  Writing  began 
with  “  strokes  ” — first  oblique  lines,  then  curved  lines  called 
“  pot-hooks,”  and  advancing  from  these  to  letters  and  words. 
We  began  with  “  coarse  hand,”  or  large  letters,  and  in  time 
passed  to  “  fine  hand,”  or  small  letters.  We  had  copy  books,  but 
at  first  no  engraved  copies,  the  teacher  being  expected  to  set  the 
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copies  for  us,  so  that  it  was  essential  that  a  teacher  should  be 
a  fairly  good  penman;  and  the  good  penmanship  of  an  appli¬ 
cant  was  often  his  strongest  recommendation  for  the  position. 
We  used  quill  pens,  one  qualification  of  a  teacher  being  the 
ability  to  make  a  good  pen  out  of  a  goose  quill.  Indeed  at  that 
early  day,  before  steel  pens  came  into  general  use,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  every  man  of  intelligence  should  be  able  to  make  a 
good  pen.  A  teacher  was  obliged  to  keep  a  sharp  “  penknife,” 
and  the  task  of  supplying  a  large  school  with  suitable  pens  was 
no  small  one.  ”  Teacher,  please  mend  my  pen,”  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  schoolroom  request,  often  indulged  in  for  the  sake  of 
varying  the  monotony  of  school  life  or  to  annoy  the  teacher, 
and  sometimes,  when  the  teacher  suspected  the  motive,  attended 
with  unexpected  mortification.  Ink  was  often  home  made;  red 
ink,  to  which  we  were  partial,  being  made  of  pokeweed  berries. 
Spelling  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  exercises  of  the 
school,  the  recitation  consisting  of  standing  in  a  row  with  the 
toes  on  a  line  and  “  trapping.”  The  scholar  who  was  oftenest 
at  the  head  of  the  line  was  considered  quite  a  literary  hero.  A 
time  was  set  apart  for  studying  the  “  spelling  lesson  ”  during 
which  we  all  spelled  the  words  aloud,  each  apparently  trying 
to  excel  the  others  in  the  noise  he  made.  In  the  recitation  in 
reading  the  standard  seemed  to  be  speed  and  noise,  the  fastest 
and  loudest  readers  being  regarded  as  the  best ;  and  some  of  us 
read  so  loud  that  we  could  be  heard  fiearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  schoolhouse. 

Arithmetic  was  taught  on  slates,  out  of  the  book,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules.  There  were  no  oral  exercises  or  concrete 
illustrations.  Addition  was  taught  at  first  by  the  primitive 
method  of  counting  the  fingers ;  after  a  time,  however,  that  was 
prohibited,  and  then  woe  to  the  boy  who,  in  doing  a  sum  in  ad¬ 
dition,  was  detected  in  the  act  of-  reckoning  with  his  fingers. 
That  fingers  were  counted  behind  the  back,  or  in  the  pocket  or 
under  the  apron  out  of  sight  of  the  teacher,  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at.  The  multiplication  table  was  learned  from  a  table 
book,  studied  and  recited  orally,  in  the  order  of  the  products 
at  first  and  subsequently  by  “  skipping  around.”  We  knew 
the  multiplication  table  thoroly  at  an  early  age,  even  while  we 
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stumbled  over  the  elementary  sums  like  “  five  and  eight,” 
“  seven  and  nine,”  etc.  We  began  at  the  beginning  of  the  text¬ 
book  in  arithmetic,  and  worked  our  way  regularly  toward  the 
end  of  it.  We  did  not  "  solve  problems  ”  in  those  days,  hut 
we  “  did  sums.”  When  we  could  not  get  an  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  ourselves  we  went  up  to  the  teacher  for  assistance,  who 
would  either  solve  the  e.xample  for  us  or  refer  us  to  the  rule. 
“  Teacher,  please  do  this  sum  for  me.”  is  one  of  the  familiar 
sounds  of  the  schoolroom  which  linger  in  my  memory.  My 
first  text-book  on  arithmetic  was  Dalx^ll’s,  which  I  used  as  long 
as  I  was  under  the  instruction  of  ”  Old  Pales.”  The  first  time 
going  over  it  we  wrote  the  solutions  in  a  ”  sum  hook  ”  made  of 
foolscap  paper,  so  that,  in  going  over  the  second  time,  we 
could  see  how  “  the  sum  was  done  ”  when  we  had  forgotten 
how  to  do  it.  A  cousin  and  I  sat  side  by  side  one  year  and 
worked  our  arithmetic  together,  each  copying  the  other’s  work 
in  his  “  sum  lxx)k  ”  in  case  of  a  day’s  absence  from  school.  I 
regret  that  none  of  these  “  sum  books  ”  were  preserved,  for 
they  would  now  be  an  interesting  curiosity.  I  think  I  must 
have  learned  the  elements  of  arithmetic  with  ease,  for  I  do  not 
remember  having  any  difficulty  with  the  subject, — not  even 
with  “  Long  Division.”  which  is  usually  difficult  to  l>eginners, 
— tho  really  the  work  that  I  did  at  this  time  was  merely  me¬ 
chanical,  involving  no  processes  of  reasoning.  The  subjects 
which  made  the  deepest  impression  in  my  memory  were  those 
of  “  denominate  numbers,”  “  the  rule  of  three,”  “  practice.” 
”  single  ”  and  “  double  position,”  and  ”  alligation.” 

Geography  and  grammar  were  begun  under  this  teacher,  and 
in  these  branches  I  was  always  at  the  head  of  my  class,  as  I 
had  no  competitors.  The  method  of  “  isolation  ”  or  “  indi¬ 
vidualism,”  so  ably  discussed  by  modern  educators,  was  then  in 
full  bloom  in  most  of  the  branches.  Mitchell’s  Geography 
was  put  into  my  hands,  and  I  was  required  to  commit  and  re¬ 
cite  the  text,  page  by  page.  There  were  no  globes  or  outline 
maps,  tho  an  atlas  accompanied  the  tex-t-hook.  There  was  no 
“singing  geography”;  that  accomplished  method  of  teaching 
the  subject  was  of  a  later  date!  Grammar  was  begun  with 
Smith’s  Grammar,  the  elements  being  presented  by  question 
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and  answer — an  excellent  method  for  beginners,  as  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  subject.  “  Parsing  ”  followed 
in  proper  order,  which  was  an  interesting,  if  a  profitless,  exer¬ 
cise,  tho  there  was  no  such  thing  dreamed  of  at  that  time  as 
“  grammatical  analysis.”  Both  of  these  subjects  were  pur¬ 
sued  under  subsequent  teachers  much  more  thoroly  and  intel¬ 
ligently.  Politeness  was  an  important  part  of  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum;  we  were  required  to  bow  each  morning  to  the  teacher, 
make  our  bow  when  we  left  the  schoolhouse  in  the  evening, 
and  take  off  our  hats  to  anyone  whom  we  met  on  the  road  in 
coming  to  or  going  from  school.  “  Young  America  ”  is 
hardly  as  respectful  to  age  as  in  those  earlier  days  of  the  old 
pedagogs. 

The  methods  of  discipline  of  “  Old  Pales,”  which  were 
largely  typical  of  the  methods  of  the  times,  deserve  a  passing 
notice.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  “  good  disciplinarian,” 
which  was  a  strong  point  in  a  teacher’s  qualifications  in  those 
days.  He  was  well  supplied  with  rulers,  both  round  and  flat, 
and  with  well-seasoned  rods,  birch  and  hickory,  which  hung  on 
nails  over  his  desk.  The  rulers  were  used  for  the  hands,  occa¬ 
sionally  the  round  one  for  the  head,  and  the  rods  of  course  for 
the  back.  He  kept  a  very  still  school — the  excellence  of  a 
school  in  those  days  was  measured  by  its  silence;  except  now 
and  then  he  would  have  “  whisf>ering  periods  ”  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  whisper.  If  a  pupil  was  seen  to  whisper  at  other 
times  or  to  be  in  mischief,  a  ruler  would  be  thrown  at  or  near 
him  which  he  was  expected  to  bring  and  hand  to  the  master, 
and  unless  he  was  very  quick  he  would  receive  a  rap  on  his 
fingers  as  the  master  took  the  ruler.  For  grave  offenses  the 
whip  was  used,  and  sometimes  with  great  severity — one  of  my 
cousins  was  made  to  remove  a  part  of  his  clothing  and  was 
whipped  on  the  bare  skin  until  the  blood  flowed.  Boys  were 
often  hit  upon  the  head  with  the  heavy  round  ruler  until  a  lum}) 
w^as  raised  as  large  as  a  robin’s  egg;  a  sort  of  phrenological 
educational  development  that  preceded  the  days  of  Fowler  and 
Wells.  I  was  fortunate  enough  never  to  be  whipped  by  him, 
tho  he  once  struck  me  upon  the  head  for  some  trifling  cause, 
which,  on  the  suggestion  to  him  by  my  father  that  he  preferred 
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I  should  be  whipped  if  I  deserved  punishment  rather  than  lie 
struck  upon  the  head,  was  never  repeated.  Other  penalties 
were — seating  a  bashful  boy  among  the  girls,  standing  upon 
the  floor,  standing  bent  over  so  that  the  finger  touched  a  point 
on  the  floor,  standing  with  the  arm  outstretched  with  a  book  or 
a  piece  of  stove-wood  in  the  hand,  standing  against  the  wall  on 
the  tiptoes  so  as  to  keep  the  finger  at  a  point  on  the  wall,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  blow  from  the  whip  if  the  finger  fell  below  the 
mark. 

Mortifying  and  cruel  as  some  of  these  punishments  were, 
*“  Old  Fales  ”  seemed  to  feel  no  pity  for  his  suffering  victims. 
Indeed  he  seemed  to  take  a  sort  of  savage  delight  in  giving 
pain  to  his  pupils.  On  summer  afternoons  when  the  school 
was  very  still,  I  have  known  him  to  look  around  with  an  ap¬ 
parent  desire  of  catching  someone  to  punish  and,  when  he  failed 
to  find  a  culprit,  to  call  up  the  younger  of  his  two  sons  who  at¬ 
tended  school  and  flog  him.  This  seems  incredible,  but  a 
number  of  years  ago  I  met  the  ‘older  of  these  two  sons  and 
asked  him  if  my  recollection  of  his  father  was  correct,  and  he 
said  that  it  was  right.  “  Old  Fales  ”  was  regarded  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  a  good  schoolmaster  and  an  efficient  disciplinarian, 
for  he  made  his  pupils,  large  and  small,  behave  themselves,  kept 
a  still  school,  and  taught  the  children  how  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher — and  what  more  was  needed? 

Ab(jut  this  time,  and  the  fact  I  bear  in  grateful  recollection, 
was  established  in  New  York  State  the  system  of  district 
school  libraries.  These  libraries  were  small,  but  the  books 
were  selected  with  judgment;  and  the  one  in  our  district  did 
much  to  give  me  a  taste  for  general  reading.  My  father  was 
a  man  of  intelligence  with  a  taste  for  general  reading,  tending 
toward  the  theological;  but  Buck’s  Theological  dictionary,  the 
Spiritual  treasury,  Paley’s  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Fox’s 
Book  of  martyrs,  and  several  volumes  of  sermons  which  were 
found  in  the  home  library  were  not  very  attractive  to  a  lx)y  of 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  The  books  in  my  father’s  library 
that  I  read  with  especial  interest  in  my  childhood  were  the 
Infant’s  progress  (modeled  after  the  Pilgrim’s  progress), 
Weems’s  Life  of  Francis  Marion,  and  Franklin’s  Autohiog- 
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raphy — all  of  which  left  a  permanent  impression  on  my  mind. 
The  Sunday-school  library  furnished  me  weekly  reading,  but 
this  literature  was  so  vapid  that  I  do  not  recall  a  single  one  of 
the  books  read.  I  came  in  touch  with  no  “  novels  ”  until  I  was 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  when  I  accidentally  got  a  copy 
of  Percival  Keene  which,  tho  trashy,  I  read  with  great  zest  and 
which  opened  the  way  for  the  reading  of  a  number  of  other 
works  of  fiction,  the  most  e.xciting  of  which  was  The  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew.  But  the  new  School  District  Library  was  a  source  of 
deep  interest  to  me.  My  father  obtained  the  books  for  me,  and 
we  used  to  read  them  aloud  in  the  family  during  the  winter 
evenings,  after  1  had  studied  the  lessons  which  the  school 
required.  The  book  which  made  the  deqiest  impression 
on  my  mind  was  Szmss  Family  Robinson,  a  book  better 
adapted  to  children,  I  believe,  than  Robinson  Crusoe.  I 
carry  the  pictures  in  my  memory  even  to-day  which  my 
imagination  formed  of  the  descriptions  and  incidents  of  the 
shipwrecked  family — the  wrecked  boat,  the  visits  to  the 
wreck  with  the  raft,  the  rock  where  the  things  taken  from 
the  vessel  were  stored,  etc.  I  reread  the  book  a  few  years 
ago  to  see  whether  the  pictures  of  my  childhood’s  imagina¬ 
tion  were  correct,  but,  tho  I  could  make  some  corrections,  my 
heart  clings  to  the  earlier  pictures,  and  there  alone  remain. 
The  recollection  of  what  this  library  did  for  my  education 
has  caused  me,  as  a  teacher  and  an  educator,  to  emphasize 
the  value  of  school  libraries  in  the  education  of  the  young. 
These  libraries  should  l^e  small,  but  choice  and  suitable.  Too 
many  Ixxjks  produce  mental  dissipation;  a  few  choice  volumes 
thoroly  read  give  culture  and  power.  My  own  contributions 
to  school  literature — the  Story  of  the  Iliad,  the  Story  of  the 
Odyssey,  the  Story  of  the  JEneid — were  written  with  the 
express  purpose  of  supplying  a  list  of  books  interesting  to  the 
young  and  that  will  give  them  the  culture  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  incidents  and  characters  of  the  world’s 
greatest  classics. 

The  schoolhouses  to  which  I  have  referred  deserve  a  passing 
notice.  They  were  very  primitive  in  construction,  consisting 
of  one  r(x>m  with  not  even  an  “  entry.”  They  were  unpainted, 
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usually  with  a  board  or  two  off  the  sides  and  a  window  shutter 
hanging  by  one  hinge  or  missing  entirely.  Several  of  the 
window  panes  were  mended  with  putty,  and  occasionally  a  hole, 
made  by  a  stone  thrown  by  a  mischievous  schoolboy,  was  filled 
with  paper  or  covered  with  muslin.  In  front  of  the  door  lay 
a  large  stone,  the  “  door  stone,”  without  scraper  or  rug.  The 
furniture  of  the  room  consisted  of  several  seats  made  out  of 
slabs  with  the  bark  side  down,  so  high  that  the  little  children 
had  to  climb  upon  them  and  sit  with  their  feet  suspended  above 
the  floor.  There  were  other  seats  for  the  larger  pupils,  made 
out  of  pine  boards  well  planed  and  neatly  put  together.  In 
both  of  these  schoolhouses  there  were  two  or  three  long  desks; 
sometimes  placed  with  their  backs  against  the  walls  and  the 
lynches  in  front  of  them,  and  sometimes  with  the  backs  turned 
toward  the  center  of  the  room  and  the  seats  against  the  wall. 
These  desks  were  made  of  pine,  and  were  beautifully  (?)  orna¬ 
mented  with  hieroglyphics  of  various  kinds,  the  work  of  the 
jackknives  of  the  larger  boys  during  the  winter  months. 
Manual  training,  not  being  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum, 
was  thus  introduced  by  the  boys  themselves.  The  edges  of 
the  desks  were  notched  by  the  accumulated  industry  of  several 
years,  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  being  the  excava¬ 
tions  known  as  “  fly  traps.”  One  of  the  summer  recreations 
of  certain  classes  of  boys  was  the  catching  of  flies  and  the 
immuring  of  them  in  these  prison  houses  with  a  glass  door  iti 
front,  thru  which  could  be  seen  their  efforts  to  esca])e.  Is  the 
natural  boy  only  a  savage,  after  all,  with  a  little  sexial  veneer¬ 
ing?  One  of  my  earliest  impressions  of  the  schoolroom  was 
the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  ceiling.  I  remember  how  I 
wondered  why  it  should  look  so  rough  while  the  walls  were 
fairly  smooth,  like  those  of  the  rooms  at  home.  In  time,  how¬ 
ever,  I  was  let  into  the  secret;  it  was  the  result  of  the  mis¬ 
chievous  boy  snapping  up  “  spit  balls,”  that  stuck  fast  to  the 
plaster  and  gave  a  veritable  stucco-like  appearance  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  These  exercises  were  forbidden  by  the  teacher,  and  woe 
to  the  boy  who  was  caught  in  the  act;  but  interdiction  and  the 
fear  of  detection  lent  a  charm  to  the  feat  of  daring;  and  when 
the  master’s  back  was  turned  or  he  was  busy  “  doing  a  sum.” 
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or  “mending  a  pen,”  with  skillful  thumb  and  careful  aim  the 
bombardment  would  take  place.  If  the  soft  thud  of  impact 
arrested  the  master’s  ear  and  he  looked  around  to  discover  the 
transgressor,  the  eyes  of  those  concerned  were  so  intent  upon 
their  books  and  the  expression  of  innocence  was  so  pronounced 
that  the  guilty  parties  were  seldom  caught.  The  days  of  this 
ceiling  ornamentation  have  passed  away,  but  the  spirit  of  mis¬ 
chief  in  the  natural  boy  still  remains,  and  the  thoughtful 
teacher  often  wonders  what  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it, 
realizing  that  it  may  be  an  element  of  strength  in  manhocKl 
that  tnakes  for  high  achievement.  The  old  schoolhouses  them¬ 
selves  have  also  passed  away  and  have  been  replaced  with  better 
ones.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  the  home  of  my  childhood 
during  the  past  summer,  and  I  found  that  many  changes  and 
improvements  had  kept  step  with  the  progress  of  the  world 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  In  the  “  upper  district  ”  a  new 
schoplhouse  had  been  erected  near  the  old  one,  which  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  as  a  contrast  to  the  new  one;  while  in  the 
“  lower  district  ”  a  beautiful  high-school  building  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  district  schoolhouse. 

Following  “  Old  Fales  ”  came  one  or  two  teachers,  of  so 
little  worth  that  even  their  names  have  escaped  my  memory. 
One  was  “  reading  law,”  and  I  imagine  gave  more  attention  to 
his  law  studies  than  he  did  to  teaching  his  pupils.  Another 
teacher  I  remember  mainly  for  his  incompetence.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  other  branches,  I  was  desirous  of  continuing 
grammar  with  him,  but  he  put  me  off  day  after  day  until  I  be¬ 
gan  to  suspect  the  reason,  which  naturally  sharpened  my  appe¬ 
tite  for  the  subject,  as  the  desire  for  having  “  beaten  the  school- 
measther  ”  has  given  pleasure  to  others  than  honest  John 
Browdie;  and  so,  when  he  was  compelled  to  assign  me  a  lesson 
in  it,  or  rather  let  me  assign  one  for  myself,  I  selected  a  few 
tlefinitions  and  a  parsing  exercise.  At  the  recitation  we  got 
thru  with  the  definitions  very  satisfactorily,  as  he  held  the  book 
in  his  hand  and  could  see  whether  I  repeated  the  words  cor¬ 
rectly;  but  when  I  began  to  parse  I  noticed  that  it  made  no  dif¬ 
ference  to  him  whether  I  called  a  word  a  verb,  a  noun,  or  an 
adjective — an  indifference  which  I  was  mischievous  enough 
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to  test.  Upon  explaining  the  matter  to  my  father  he  withdrew 
me  from  school,  and  soon  after,  one  Monday  morning,  the  old 
fellow  found  the  schoolroom  doors  locked  against  him  and  he 
disappeared  from  the  neighborhood. 

About  this  time,  under  the  influence  of  Lowell  Mason  and 
his  disciples,  Mr.  Bradbury  and  Mr.  Hastings,  “  singing 
schools  ”  were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

“  The  singing  master  ”  would  come  to  a  town,  announce  in 
school  or  church  that  he  would  form  a  class  in  singing,  then  go 
around  and  obtain  signatures  and  subsequently  organize  a 
class,  which  usually  met  once  a  week  at  night,  in  the  school- 
house  or  the  church.  The  method  of  teaching  employed  was 
that  called  the  “  movable  do,”  originally  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mason  and  now  so  generally  used  thruout  the  country.  Such 
a  class  was  formed  in  my  own  town,  meeting  in  the  church 
which  my  family  attended.  I  became  a  member  of  the  class, 
and  having  an  “  ear  for  music,”  I  soon  learned  to  read  by  sight 
any  ordinary  piece  found  in  the  books  we  used,  one  of  which  I 
remember  was  the  Carmin-a  sacfa.  This  singing  school  was 
another  piece  of  good  fortune  to  me,  for  my  knowledge  of 
music  subsequently  became  a  stepping  stone  to  several  posi¬ 
tions  which  otherwise  might  not  have  been  open  to  me.  In¬ 
deed  I  taught  singing  for  a  number  of  years  to  normal  classes, 
and  was  thus  enabled  thru  my  pupils  to  introduce  the  method 
quite  extensively  in  Pennsylvania.  My  success  in  introducing 
regular  instruction  in  music  upon  a  proper  basis  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia  was  mainly  due  to  an  expert  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  in  these 
singing  classes  of  my  boyhood. 

And  now  came  the  teacher  to  whose  instruction  and  influ¬ 
ence  I  owe  nearly  all  my  success  in  life.  His  name  was  Nick¬ 
erson, — Clark  Nickerson, — a  name  which  I  hold  in  sacred  re¬ 
membrance.  He  was  a  scholarly  gentleman,  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age;  a  gentleman  in  manners  and  character, 
teaching  school  while  studying  to  become  a  physician.  His 
example  and  instruction  oi)ened  a  new  door  to  me,  brought  me 
in  touch  with  a  cultured  mind  and  an  aspiring  spirit  whose 
influence  gave  both  initiative  and  direction  to  my  life.  It  was 
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to  me  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  which  I  can  never  be  too 
grateful.  I  was  at  that  time  between  eleven  and  twelve  years 
old;  an  age  when  ideals  of  life  are  being  formed,  and  when  the 
example  of  a  scholarly  gentleman  with  a  purpose  in  life  is  an 
inspiration  and  a  guide  to  youth.  Under  him  I  continued  the 
"  three  R’s,”  improving  in  reading,  writing,  sp>elling,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic.  Mitchell’s  outline  maps  were  introduced  into 
school  about  this  time;  also  a  single  blackboard,  about  three 
by  five  feet  in  dimension.  The  principal  use  of  the  blackboard 
was  to  exhibit  the  names  of  pupils  who  had  broken  some  of  the 
rules  of  the  school.  One  of  my  keenest  recollections  is  that  of 
seeing  my  name  and  that  of  a  young  girl  written  upon  tlie 
blackboard  as  a  penalty  for  a  correspondence  which  the  teacher 
regarded  as  unsuited  to  our  ages. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  named  above  I  took  up  algebra, 
geometry,  composition  and  rhetoric,  physiology,  natural  phi¬ 
losophy,  Latin,  and  botany.  Mr.  Nickerson  appreciated 
my  fondness  and  aptitude  for  study,  and  made  a  companion 
of  me  out  of  school  hours.  Our  botanical  excursions  in 
the  summer  afternoons  after  school,  and  especially  on  Satur¬ 
days,  were  a  source  of  the  deepest  interest  and  pleasure. 
The  places  we  visited  and  the  flowers  we  analyzed  are  as 
fresh  in  my  memory  to-day  as  they  were  half  a  century  ago. 
The  name  of  the  first  plant  I  helped  him  to  analyze,  the 
Anemone  thalictroides,  still  lingers  in  my  memory;  and  the 
expression  of  pride  in  my  mother’s  face,  as  I  carried  the 
flower  home  to  her  that  evening  and  repeated  to  her  the  big¬ 
sounding  name,  I  have  never  forgotten.  We  used  Mrs. 
Lincoln’s  text-book  on  botany  with  its  “  artificial  system  ” 
of  analysis, — the  “  natural  system  ”  had  not  yet  been  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  by  American  botanists, — and  the  height  of 
my  ambition  was  to  “  analyze  ”  the  new  plants  we  found  in 
field  and  forest.  I  remember  distinctly  the  place  where  I  made 
my  first  successful  analysis  of  a  strange  flower,  finding  its 
genus  and  species;  it  had  to  me  all  the  charm  of  a  new  dis¬ 
covery  in  science,  or  the  discovery  of  a  new  method  or  principle 
in  mathematics. 

We  of  course  had  no  specimens  to  illustrate  physiology,  but 
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the  text-book  had  suggested  an  ox’s  eye,  one  of  which  I  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  butcher,  and  my  dissection  of  this  eye  one  even¬ 
ing  by  candlelight — when  I  first  saw  the  aqueous  and  vitreous 
humors  as  I  placed  them  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  held  up  the 
crystalline  lens  before  the  candle  and  saw  it  bring  the  rays  to  a 
focus — is  one  of  the  treasured  memories  of  my  childhood 
studies.  We  had  no  apparatus  to  perform  the  experiments 
described  in  the  text-book  on  natural  philosophy,  but  the  stem 
of  the  leaf  of  a  pumpkin  vine  served  as  a  siphon  to  show  that 
water  would  run  up  hill;  and  I  made  an  electrical  machine  out 
of  a  big  bottle  that  did  not  work,  and  a  galvanic  battery  out  of 
some  old  zinc  and  copper  plates,  with  cups  to  hold  the  connect¬ 
ing  fluid,  which  did  work  so  successfully  that  I  could  bring  to 
life,  repeatedly,  for  an  hour  or  more,  a  dead  frog,  which  I  had 
caught  and  killed  for  the  experiment.  In  all  these  studies  he 
gave  me  the  aid  of  his  knowledge  and  sympathy,  and  when, 
after  teaching  three  or  four  years,  he  left  to  complete  his 
medical  studies  I  felt  that  the  Mentor  of  my  life  had  departed. 

In  addition  to  his  direct  instruction  he  did  me  another  favor, 
greater  indeed  than  he  ever  could  have  dreamerl  of,  and  for 
which  I  cannot  be  too  grateful.  I  had  won  the  first  prize  in 
the  spelling  class,  for  which  he  gave  me  a  little  work  treating 
of  the  nature  and  culture  of  the  mind — Watt’s  Improvement 
of  the  mind.  This  little  book,  which  I  read  with  much 
interest,  cultivated  a  taste  for  introspection  and  psychological 
study  at  an  early  age  and  turned  my  attention  to  the  formal 
training  of  the  mind  as  a  basis  of  an  education.  Largely  thru 
its  influence,  I  believe,  I  was  led,  when  I  began  the  training  of 
teachers  in  a  normal  school,  to  make  “  educational  psychology  ” 
the  fundamental  branch  in  my  course  in  pedagogy.  Fortu¬ 
nate  indeed  is  the  lx)y  at  the  impressionable  age  of  just  enter¬ 
ing  his  teens  who  has  for  his  teacher  a  man  who  is  himself  a 
student  with  a  purpose  in  life,  and  {xissessing  personal  traits 
that  command  his  admiration,  and  who  thus  presents  to  him 
ideals  of  character  and  high  achievements.  I  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  weave  this  chaplet  of  praise  to  the  memory  of  the 
best  and  most  influential  teacher  of  my  boyhood. 

The  successor  to  Mr.  Nickerson — E.  J.  Horton  of  Peekskill, 
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N.  Y. — was  also  a  young  man  of  culture;  literary,  however, 
instead  of  scientific.  He  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  of  the  village  from  which  he  came,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  became  its  editor,  which  position  he  occupied  for 
many  years.  I  was  unable  to  continue  my  scientific  studies 
with  him,  but,  inspired  by  his  example,  I  turned  my  attention 
to  literature  and  literary  studies.  I  had  read  a  number  of  his 
poems  in  the  village  paper,  which  aroused  my  ambition  to  try 
something  in  the  same  line  for  the  weekly  paper  of  my  own 
town.  The  poem  was  written  and  the  newspaper  office  visited, 
with  the  intention  of  handing  the  production  to  the  editor;  but 
my  courage  failed  and,  instead  of  giving  the  poem  to  the  editor, 
I  pushed  it  under  the  door  as  I  left  the  office,  hoping  that  it 
might,  but  doubting  whether  it  would,  be  found  and  be  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Rockland  IVatchman. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when,  the  following  week,  being  in  the 
store  where  the  post  office  was  kept,  the  clerk  of  the  store,  upon 
opening  the  weekly  issue  of  the  paper,  read  my  poem  to  the 
people  who  were  w^aiting  for  the  mail.  I  had  modestly  signed 
my  name  to  it,  so  that  it  might  not  be  inadvertently  attributed 
to  anyone  whose  genius  might  not  be  complimented  by  the 
youthful  production !  My  subsequent  contributions  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  editor,  and  these  early  exercises  in  composition 
were  of  great  advantage  to  me.  The  influence  of  this  teacher 
upon  my  education  was  just  what  was  needed  at  this  time.  I 
had  been  pretty  well  grounded  in  the  elements  of  the  sciences; 
but,  tho  I  had  studied  grammar  and  comix>sition  and  rhetoric, 
I  had  not  given  much  attention  to  real  literary  culture.  This 
new  bent  of  mind  and  the  training  derived  from  it,  I  realize 
contributed  largely  to  my  success  in  life;  giving  a  certain  tone 
to  my  lectures  to  my  pupils  and  on  the  lecture-platform,  and 
also  to  my  text-books  on  mathematics  and  education.  Years 
afterward,  while  I  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  educational 
institutions,  I  was  usually  assigned  a  class  in  rhetoric  and  Eng¬ 
lish  literature;  studies  which  were  not  only  a  pleasant  diver¬ 
sion,  but  which  kept  my  mind  out  of  those  narrow  ruts  into 
which  a  teacher  of  mathematics  only  is  so  liable  to  fall. 

With  the  departure  of  this  teacher  my  education  in  the  pub- 
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lie  school  was  closed.  I  was  now  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Aly  father  was  arranging  to  send  me  to  the  “  Free  Academy  ” 
of  New  York  when  he  suddenly  determined  to  move  two  coun¬ 
ties  westward,  in  a  thickly  wooded  region  where  he  found  bet¬ 
ter  facilities  for  his  business,  which  was  that  of  a  manufacturer 
of  material  for  chairs.  There  being  no  school  facilities  in  the 
neighborhood  he  placed  me  in  the  shop,  where  I  worked  for 
about  two  years  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  wood-turner.  I  had 
spent  a  good  deal  of  my  time  in  the  shop  during  my  boyhood 
making  boats,  sleds,  and  wagons  for  my  own  use,  and  was  al¬ 
ready  “  handy  "  with  tools,  so  that  I  learned  the  trade  with 
ease.  This  two-years’  experience  in  the  shop  I  regard  also  as 
of  great  value  to  me  in  my  life  work.  It  aided  in  my  physical 
development  just  at  the  age  when  a  boy  needs  careful  physical 
training;  and  the  location  being  in  the  wooded  section  of  the 
country,  I  added  to  my  strength  and  vigor  by  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing — the  forest  abounding  in  pheasants,  deer,  and  l>ears.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  brought  me  in  touch  with  manual  labor,  and  broadened 
my  views  and  my  sympathies  on  the  labor  problem,  and  enabled 
me  as  an  educator  to  have  an  immediate  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  manual  training  in  our  schools.  The  boy  who  has  not 
had  the  experience  of  a  shop,  such  as  parents  often  provide  for 
their  boys,  and  learned  the  use  of  tools,  has  missed  one  of  the 
most  valuable  elements  of  a  liberal  education.  During  this 
time  I  continued  my  literary  and  scientific  studies,  often  with 
a  book  at  the  lathe,  reading  and  committing  to  memory  as  I 
worked.  I  read  many  of  the  standard  authors,  memorizing 
the  passages  that  especially  attracted  me,  and  indulged  quite 
extensively  in  literary  comjwsition.  One  of  my  father’s  work¬ 
men  was  a  New  Englander,  whose  fondness  for  literature  and 
skill  in  literary  production  were  an  incentive  to  me  in  these 
studies.  Another  one  of  these  workmen  was  a  cultured  Irish¬ 
man,  an  accomplished  musician,  thru  whose  influence  I  con¬ 
tinued  my  study  of  music  and  learned  to  play  several  musical 
instruments.  One  of  our  neighbors  was  a  scholarly  lawyer  with¬ 
out  practice,  whose  large  library  was  thrown  open  to  my  use. 
In  it  I  found  among  other  books  a  copy  of  Warren  Colburn’s 
lutellectual  arithmetic,  which  was  a  revelation  and  an  inspira- 
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tion  to  me.  As  I  read  it,  the  thought  suddenly  flashed  on  my 
mind  that  these  processes  in  arithmetic  which  I  had  performed 
by  the  rule  could  be  thought  out  for  one’s  self,  even  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  rule.  Need  I  say  that  this  book  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  my  subsequent  success  as  a  teacher  and 
author  of  arithmetic?  Remembering  what  this  little  work 
had  done  for  my  own  education  in  arithmetic,  I  never  joined 
in  the  opposition  to  “  mental  arithmetic  ”  which  swept  over  the 
country  a  few  years  ago,  but  kept  my  own  book  in  print  when 
nearly  every  other  work  of  the  kind  ceased  publication. 

During  this  time  my  purpose  was  to  become  a  physician,  and 
I  was  studying  and  waiting  until  I  was  old  enough  to  begin 
the  formal  study  of  medicine.  Meanwhile,  when  about  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  I  was  invited  to  teach  the  elements  of  music 
to  a  Sunday  school  which,  while  awaiting  the  erection  of  a 
church,  held  its  session  in  a  barn;  so  that,  as  I  have  often  said, 
I  began  my  work  as  a  teacher  in  a  barn !  ■  This  work  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  influential  men  and  I  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  a  village  school  located  a  few  miles  from  my  home — 
an  experience  which  I  found  of  great  value  in  my  subsequent 
normal-school  work.  The  following  year  I  entered  the  Liberty 
Normal  Institute,  a  school  patterned  after  the  Albany  State 
Normal  School,  in  which  my  standing  was  such  that  at  the 
end  of  my  course  I  was  honored  with  being  elected  vale¬ 
dictorian.  In  this  school,  the  principal  and  one  of  the  teachers 
of  which  were  graduates  of  the  Albany  School,  I  first  came  in 
touch  with  the  methods  and  spirit  of  David  P.  Page  of  blessed 
educational  memory,  an  experience  which  opened  up  new 
ideas  and  new  purposes  in  life.  I  never  met  Mr.  Page  or  heard 
him  lecture;  his  lxx)k  on  the  Theory  ami  practice  of  teaching, 
tho  a  classic,  never  appealed  to  me,  on  account  of  its  lack  of 
scientific  method;  yet  I  realize  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
normal-school  principals  that  this  country  has  produced,  and 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  have  been  touched  with  his  rare  and 
vitalizing  spirit,  and  that  my  work  has  been  richer  and  more 
fruitful  thru  his  influence.  The  school  atmosphere  of  New 
York  State  was  charged  at  that  time  with  a  spiritual  force 
which  radiated  from  the  Normal  School  at  Albany,  and  in 
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touch  with  it  I  first  l)egan  to  realize  that  teaching  was  a  sacred 
mission,  or  at  least  a  profession  worthy  of  the  best  talent  and 
the  highest  culture,  and  offered  as  wide  a  field  of  usefulness 
and  honor  as  law  or  medicine.  This  revelation  to  me,  and  a 
touch  of  Dan  Cupid’s  wing  about  that  time,  really  led  me  to 
<lecide  to  make  teaching  my  life  work. 

At  the  close  of  my  course  at  the  Normal  Institute,  1  gladly 
accepted  an  invitation  from  John  F.  Stoddard,  a  graduate  of 
the  Albany  School,  to  accompany  him  as  student  teacher  to 
the  University  of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  a  new  institution 
of  which  he  had  just  l>een  elected  president.  Here  I  took  up 
advanced  courses  of  study,  but  in  less  than  a  year,  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  the  regular  professor.  I  was  myself  teaching 
the  classes  in  higher  mathematics;  and  the  following  year  I 
was  a  regular  member  of  the  faculty.  Three  years  afterward 
the  institution  went  into  the  hands  of  a  religious  denomination 
as  a  sectarian  school,  and  I  accepted  a  position  as  professor  of 
mathematics  and  literature  in  the  Monticello  Academy  in  New 
York  State.  The  following  year,  in  1855,  I  went  to  Millers- 
ville.  Pa.,  where  a  normal  school  was  about  to  be  established; 
and  where  I  remained  twenty-eight  years — eleven  years  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  and  literature,  and  seventeen  years  as 
the  head  of  the  institution.  Here  I  continued  my  studies  while 
teaching,  working  usually  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day; 
wrote  my  series  of  mathematics  based  upon  thp  methods  used 
in  my  classroom,  and  published  my  lectures  on  pedagogy  to  my 
senior  classes  in  two  volumes,  called  respectively  Mental 
science  and  culture  and  Normal  methods  of  teaching.  I  re¬ 
signed  my  position  in  1883,  somewhat  broken  in  health  and 
supposing  my  life  work  as  a  teacher  and  educator  had  been 
completed.  Eight  years  after,  in  1891.  I  was  elected  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  posi¬ 
tion  my  previous  study  and  experience  have  aided  me  in  solv¬ 
ing  some  of  the  difficult  problems  of  school  administration 
which  present  themselves  in  a  large  city.  • 

In  this  sketch  I  have  restricted  myself  mainly  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  e.xperiences  of  my  boyhood  in  the  public  school,  thus 
giving  a  typical  picture  of  the  schools  of  that  day;  referring 
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also  to  the  principal  influences  that  led  to  my  becoming  a 
teacher  and  which  gave  shape  and  direction  to  my  work.  The 
lack  of  better  educational  advantages  in  my  youth  was  a  regret 
to  me,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  an  incentive  to  carry  on  in 
maturer  years,  by  myself  and  under  private  instructors,  that 
wider  course  of  reading  and  study  that  is  associated  with  the 
college  and  university  and  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  accom¬ 
plished  teacher  and  educator.  To  me  the  instruction  of  the 
young  has  seemed  a  sacred  task,  worthy  of  the  ripest  culture 
and  the  broadest  scholarship.  As  I  look  backward  over  my 
life,  I  feel  that  whatever  success  I  may  have  attained  has  been 
largely  due  to  that  high  ideal  of  a  teacher’s  work  so  felicitously 
expressed  by  an  English  writer — “  that  divine  and  beautiful 
thing  called  Teaching.” 

Edw.ard  Brooks 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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RECENT  TENDENCIES  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

The  recent  history  of  English  composition-teaching  seems  at 
first  glance  made  up  of  several  distinct  movements.  Of  these 
the  revolt  against  the  domination  of  the  student’s  writing  by 
formal  rhetorical  precepts  was  earliest  and  most  conspicuous. 
Scarcely  less  marked,  however,  tho  somewhat  later  in  time, 
have  been  the  tendencies  to  derive  subjects  for  writing  from 
the  student’s  own  experience,  rather  than  from  sources  foreign 
to  his  knowledge  or  interest;  to  direct  his  writing  toward  some 
real  audience;  and,  finally,  to  criticise  his  writing  somewhat 
informally,  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  end  of  discourse,  rather 
than  by  the  direct  application  to  it  of  prescriptive  rules  for 
composition. 

Stated  thus,  no  particular  connection  appears  among  these 
various  movements.  They  are  merely  so  many  distinct  efforts 
to  better  the  teaching  of  English  composition  in  our  schools. 
Less  superficially  regarded,  however,  their  common  basis  ap¬ 
pears.  Each  aims  at  securing  better  writing  from  the  student 
by  furnishing  more  natural  conditions  for  that  writing.  As 
early  even  as  the  time  of  Whately,  “  The  cramped,  meager,  and 
feeble  character  of  most  of  such  essays,  etc.,  as  are  avowedly 
composed  according  to  the  rules  of  any  system  ”  ^  of  technical 
rhetoric,  was  noted,  and  the  further  observation  made  that 
“  On  the  real  occasions  of  after  life  (I  mean  when  the  object 
proposed  is,  not  to  fill  up  a  sheet,  a  book,  or  an  hour,  but  to 
communicate  his  thoughts  to  convince  or  persuade), — on  these 
real  occasions,  he  [the  student]  will  find  that  he  writes  both 
better,  and  with  more  facility,  than  on  the  artificial  occa¬ 
sion,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  composing  a  declamation.”  From 
this  dual  discovery,  so  frequently  made  by  the  practical  teacher 

'  Whately,  Elements  cf  rhetoric.  Introduction. 
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of  composition,  the  inference  is  plain.  If  the  student  writes 
lK)th  Ijetter  and  more  easily  when  he  has  a  real  occasion  for 
writing-  than  when  he  composes  an  exercise  to  exemplify  some 
rule  for  comiiosition  previously  enjoined  upon  him,  then  let  the 
teacher,  so  far  as  possible,  rq^lace  this  artificial  situation  by 
natural  conditions  for  writing. 

This  general  principle  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  foundation 
of  our  modern  system  of  composition-teaching,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  earlier  teaching  of  formal  rhetoric;  but  the 
practical  problem,  “  How  can  natural  conditions  of  writing  Ixj 
substituted  in  the  schoolnxmi  for  artificial?  ”  has  found  various 
answers.  The  first  of  these  was  inevitably  negative;  alx)lish^ 
all  writing  by  rule."  Nowhere  outside  of  composition  classes 
does  one  write  to  confonn  with  a  certain  rhetorical  law.  The 
condition  is  absurd.  No  wonder  the  student  on  whom  it  is 
imposed  writes  painfully  and  pretentiously;  no  wonder  that 
continued  exercises  of  this  sort  form  “  a  habit  of  stringing  to¬ 
gether  empty  commonplaces  and  vapid  declamations, — of  mul¬ 
tiplying  words  and  spreading  out  die  matter  thin, — of  com¬ 
posing  in  a  stiff,  artificial,  and  frigid  manner.”  ®  No  real 
literature,  no  genuine  writing  of  any  kind,  was  ever  fashioned 
to  the  i)attern  of  a  rule.  Let  us,  then,  cast  off  the  yoke  of  for-  » 
mal  rhetoric,  said  the  progressive  teachers  of  an  earlier  decade. 
Let  the  student  only  write;  the  oftener  the  l>etter.  It  is  by  ' 
writing  that  writing  is  learned.  The  process  itself,  if  only  it 
be  normally  conditioned,  can  work  out  its  own  perfection. 
And  the  first  step  toward  securing  normal  conditions  is  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  hampering  rules. 

Thus  far  the  first  reformers  of  the  ancient  regime.  The 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  their  program  to  its  logical  end  was 
one  quite  inevitable  at  that  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  composition-teaching.  The  deliberate  setting  of  a 
rule  as  a  guide  for  writing  could  indeed  l)e  avoided,  but  so  sor)n 
as  the  student  l)ecame  aware  that  his  comjxisition  was  later  to 
be  criticised  by  this  rule,  the  knowledge  could  not  but  condi- 

’  Among  the  influential  colleges,  Harvard  was  perhaps  the  first  to  insist  upon 
this  doctrine. 

’Again  from  Whately.  The  Introduction  contains  many  other  passages  equally 
pertinent  to  present  conditions  and  problems. 
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tion  to  some  extent  his  present  writing.  He  was  not  yet 
wholly  emancipated  from  the  “  artificial  condition.”  And 
even  the  boldest  advocates  of  the  ”  composition-without-rules  ” 
theory  hesitated  to  dispense  with  all  criticism,  since  it  was 
plain  that  in  this  case  every  act  of  writing  (and  these  acts  were 
by  hypothesis  to  be  as  frecjuent  as  possible)  must  only  cut  more 
<leeply  the  grooves  of  such  bad  habits  as  negligence  or  the  false 
methods  of  the  old  system  had  already  worn.  The  necessity 
for  criticism,  and  the  lack  of  any  other  method  of  criticism 
than  that  of  testing  the  writing  by  accepted  rhetorical  canons, 
made  it  impossible,  therefore,  at  this  stage  for  the  student  to 
achieve  perfect  freedom  from  any  thought  of  rules  during  the 
process  of  composition.  A  long  step  had,  however,  been  taken 
toward  the  substitution  of  natural  for  artificial  conditions  in 
writing,  and  the  next  movement  in  this  direction  had  become 
possible. 

This  next  movement  might  easily  have  Ijeen  foretold — so 
logically  inevitable  was  it.  After  doing  away  with  the  arti¬ 
ficial  motive  for  writing,  that  of  exemplifying  certain  rules  of 
discourse,  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  a  real  motive.  *> 
The  first  that  suggested  itself  was  naturally  that  which  imi^els 
one  to  write  on  any  “  genuine  occasion  ” — the  motive  of  hav¬ 
ing  something  to  say  which  another  person  wishes  or  needs  to 
hear.  The  acceptance  of  this  motive  as  essential  to  any  normal 
process  of  communication  both  initiated  and  justified  the  move¬ 
ments  in  composition-teaching  which  immediately  succeeded 
it;  namely,^  the  derivation  of  subjects  for  writing  from  the 
student’s  own  experience  and  the  direction  of  his  writing  to¬ 
ward  a  definite  audience.  Upon  subjects  remote  from  his  own 
experience  or  interests  the  student  had  no  natural  impulse  to 
write.  We  are  often  reminded  that  the  average  schoolboy  has 
nothing  to  say  to  anybody  about  “  Pereunt  et  imputantur,” 

”  The  vice  of  ambition  ”  or  “  Autumn  thoughts.”  *  If  left  to 
himself,  he  would  never  voluntarily  write  a  word  on  such  a 
subject.  Occasion  would  l)e  wanting,  since  no  observation  or 

*  That  these  particular  subjects,  and  others  similar  to  them,  have  actually  been 
assigned  to  college  preparatory  students  during  the  past  year,  by  schools  other¬ 
wise  respectable,  is  a  fact  attested  by  documentary  evidence  in  my  possession. 
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thought  of  his  own  presses  for  utterance,  nor  does  any  known 
interest  on  the  part  of  another  person  in  his  ideas  (if  he  had 
them)  call  forth  their  expression.  Yet  every  schoolboy  has 
interests,  if  one  but  knew  them — interests  which,  however 
trivial  they  may  be  in  the  teacher’s  eyes,  are  for  him  and  to  his 

•  t  •  •  •  ^ 

spiritual  peers  worth  communicating.  There  is  a  real  demand 
somewhere  for  the  experiences  which  he  is  eager  to  impart. 
And  until  this  supply  and  this  demand  are  brought  into  rela¬ 
tions  with  each  other,  there  can  be  no  genuine  writing.  That 
the  teacher’s  function  is  that  of  the  middleman  in  this  process 
of  communicating  ideas  is  a  conviction  clearly  implied  in  the 
doctrines  that  the  student  should  write  for  a  definite  audience 
and  upon  a  subject  which  interests  both  this  audience  and 
himself.® 

These  doctrines,  tho  comparatively  so  recent  in  origin,  have 
already  established  themselves  both  in  the  practical  teaching  of 
composition  and  in  the  formulated  theories  thereof.  Such 
opposition  as  they  still  encounter  consists  chiefly  in  the  indi¬ 
cation  of  certain  perils  into  which  the  recent  convert  to  them 
may  often  fall — that,  for  instance,  of  accounting  subjects  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  student  merely  because  they  are  not  abstract  or 
profound,  or  that  of  resting  content  with  the  mere  naming  of 
an  audience,  without  regard  to  its  interest  in  the  writer’s  mes¬ 
sage  or  its  actual  relations  to  himself.  These  dangers,  how¬ 
ever,  obviously  spring  not  from  the  doctrines  of  the  real  au¬ 
dience  and  the  real  subject,  but  from  the  spirit  of  formalism 
and  artificiality  in  writing  against  which  those  doctrines  are 
explicitly  directed.  If  the  ultimate  purpose  of  insisting  on  a 
real  subject  and  a  real  audience  be  kept  in  view,  namely,  that 
of  replacing  an  artificial  by  a  genuine  occasion  for  writing,  no 

*  These  doctrines  were  first  practically  exemplified  in  Scott  and  Denney’s  Com¬ 
position-rhetoric,  and  later,  in  Lewis’s  First  book  in  writing  English.  A  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  J.  V.  Denney,  Two  problems  in  composition-teaching  (published  by  J.  V. 
Sheehan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.),  expounds  the  principles  with  many  concrete  illus¬ 
trations  ;  and  an  article  in  the  Technology  review  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  for  October,  1899,  Iry  Mr.  R.  G.  Valentine,  on  ”  Instruction  in 
English  at  the  Institute,”  reports  them  in  active  operation  in  the  classroom.  They 
have,  perhaps,  receivjd  their  completest  recognition  and  indorsement  in  Scott 
and  Denney’s  recently  issued  Elementary  English  composition,  in  which  the  art 
of  writing  is  consistently  treated  as  a  social  function. 
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subject  can  be  assigned  to  a  student  for  any  reason  save  that 
he  has  something  he  wishes  to  say  alwut  it,  nor  a  reader  desig¬ 
nated  who  has  no  natural  desire  to  know  the  thing  that  the 
writer  wishes  to  say. 

So  far  the  outlines  of  this  history  have  the  perspective  of  a 
certain  lapse  of  time,  tho  only  of  a  few  years.  In  proceeding, 
however,  to  the  fourth  of  the  recent  tendencies  under  discus¬ 
sion,  we  confront  a  movement  in  itself  appreciably  more  com¬ 
plicated,  and  as  yet  but  half-conscious  of  its  own  direction  or 
significance. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  question  of  criticism  had  been 
left  practically  untouched  by  the  previous  movements  to  nor¬ 
malize  the  writing  process  of  the  student.  Logically  incon¬ 
sistent  as  it  was  with  these  movements,  the  old  method  of  criti¬ 
cism  yet  persisted  for  a  time  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  fin¬ 
ished  composition  was  estimated  in  terms  of  the  formal 
rhetorical  precepts  from  whose  domination  the  writing  act  had 
but  lately  been  freed.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that 
to  say  to  the  student  “  Write  without  a  thought  of  the  niles 
for  unity,  but  I’ll  criticise  your  composition  by  them,”  was  to 
demand  of  him  the  psychologically  impossible.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  could  not  easily  avoid  thinking  of  the  rules 
for  unity  and  in  effect  writing  to  fulfill  their  ref|uirements;  the 
”  artificial  occasion  ”  was  restored,  and  the  former  sacrifice 
had  become  vain. 

Nor  did  the  case  radically  improve  merely  by  reducing  the 
number  of  rhetorical  principles  to  which  the  student’s  writing 
must  conform,  by  simplifying  their  phraseology  or  attuning  it 
more  kindly  to  the  sensitive  ear.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  real 
significance  for  the  theory  of  composition-teaching  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  those  professional  critics  who  choose  rather  to  say  “  Use  * 
short  and  simple  sentences,”  than  “  Don’t  write  such  long  and 
involved  ones,”  and  “  This  is  a  well-chosen  word,”  than  “  Thftt 
one  is  ill-chosen.”  Yet  those  who  grant  the  palliative  effect  of 
this  practice  must  yet  recognize  its  failure  to  meet  the  main 
point  of  difficulty  raised  by  the  old  method — the  difficulty,  once 
more,  of  the  artificial  occasion.  The  direct  application  to  the 
student’s  composition  of  any  rhetorical  canon  as  such,  however 
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tactfully  it  may  have  been  phrased,  has  invariably  reached  one 
result — that  the  student  writes,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
to  conform  with  this  rule.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the 
end  implied  in  the  task  assigned  the  student,  that  of  sharing  his 
own  interesting  experience  with  someone  who  wishes  or  needs 
to  know  it,  has  been  displaced  by  another  end,  often  quite  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  first  in  the  writer’s  mind,  the  end,  namely,  of  fulfill¬ 
ing  some  injunction  laid  upon  him  by  text-book,  or  teacher — to 
use  figurative  language,  jierhaps,  or  to  alternate  long  with 
short  sentences.  The  effect  of  such  substitution  may  be  briefly 
recalled. 

In  assigning  a  task  in  composition  to  the  student,  we  have 
insisted,  l)e  it  rememl>ered,  on  a  real  <x:casion  for  his  writing. 
He  is  not  comixising  an  essay  to  convince  the  teacher  that 
he  can  observe  all  the  laws  of  rhetoric  which  he  has  so  far 
studied,  but  attempts  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  friend  some¬ 
thing  which  that  friend  is  for  some  reason  interested  to  know. 
If,  therefore,  it  occurs  to  him  at  all  to  question  his  own  per¬ 
formance  of  this  task,  he  will  naturally  do  so  in  terms  of  the 
end  which  he  has  proposed  to  himself.  He  will  ask  of  himself, 
not  “  Are  there  enough  figures  of  speech  to  satisfy  the 
teacher  ?  ”  “  Have  I  written  short  sentences  interspersed  with 

long  ones,  as  the  text-book  says  to  do  ?  ”  “  Did  I  make  cor¬ 

rect  use  of  the  method  of  obverse  iteration  ?”  but  rather,  “  Have  ' 
I  told  the  thing  so  that  Fred  or  Jim  will  know  just  how  it  hap- 
l)ened?”  “Will  he  see  it  as  I  did?’’  “Will  he  understand 
what  I  mean  ?  ’’  Even  if  thoroly  indoctrinated  with  rhetorical 
formulae,  the  average  student  is  conscious  of  no  particular 
flesire  to  “  produce  an  effect  of  vivacity  ’’  on  some  unspecified 
and  unimagined  audience.  He  feels  no  in.satiable  longing  to 
compose  a  paragraph  which  shall  have  unity,  coherence,  and 
])roportion.  Hence,  when  his  work  is  estimated  by  these  alien 
standards,  he  feels  much  as  would  any  intelligent  youth  to 
whom,  when  making  a  kite,  some  insane  elder  should  remark 
in  passing — “  That  will  never  spin  in  the  world.’’  The 
re])ly,  “  Well,  who  wants  it  to?  This  i.sn’t  a  top!  ’’  embodies 
emotions  of  mingled  contempt,  derision,  and  indignation 
no  more  acute  than  the  unexpressed  sensations  of  many  a 
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schoolboy  reading  the  penciled  criticisms  on  his  returned 
theme. 

But  if  the  rhetorical  standard  be  maintained  by  the  teacher 
as  the  basis  for  criticism,  that  which  the  “  real  occasion  ”  has 
suggested  to  the  student’s  mind  comes  rapidly  to  be  regarded 
by  him  as  a  mere  pretense,  and  consequently  to  be  ignored  in 
his  writing.  His  compositions  are  fashioned,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  a  view  to  sustaining  the  teacher’s  peculiar  tests. 
Not  that  he  sees  any  reason  in  them,  but,  being  the  teacher’s, 
a  due  regard  for  marks  constrains  him.  This  perfunctory  and 
e.xternal  conformity  is  probably  far  from  satisfying  his  task¬ 
master,  who  feels  that  the  real  occasion  has  here  proved  itself 
a  failure;  but  surely  this  is  not  the  student’s  fault.  He  is 
doing  his  best  to  fulfill  all  requirements,  so  far  as  he  under¬ 
stands  them,  and  the  woodenly  vacuous  result  should,  he  feels, 
l)e  highly  approved  by  his  over-lord,  for  there  is  not  a  loose 
sentence  in  it ! — or  perhaps  a  mixed  metaphor,  if  this  chance  to 
t)e  the  fault  for  which  his  last  production  fell  under  condemna¬ 
tion.  Such  are  the  cross-purposes  inevitably  consequent  upon 
the  attempt  to  pour  the  new  wine  of  the  genuine  occasion  into 
the  old  bottles  of  formal  criticism. 

Not  finally  convinced  of  the  futility  of  this  attempt,  but 
keenly  alive  to  the  danger  of  allowing  the  rhetorical  standard 
to  coexist  independently  with  the  practical,  and  hence  ulti¬ 
mately  to  dominate  it  in  the  student’s  mind,  some  ingenious 
teachers  have  undertaken  to  reconcile  the  two  by  translating 
the  former  into  terms  of  the  latter.  Thus  the  student,  altho* 
holding  in  mind  the  injunction  to  use  concrete  words,  shall 
yet  understand  that  he  is  to  do  this,  not  finally  because  the  text¬ 
book  enjoins  it,  but  because  only  by  so  doing  can  he  succeed  in 
flashing  before  the  eyes  of  his  reader  the  picture  he  himself  has 
once  seen. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  accredited  rhetorical  pre¬ 
cepts  may  be  interpreted  in  this  way,  with  reference  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  writing  process  whence  originally  they  were  derived. 
And  when  this  interpretation  has  been  successfully  made,  the 
printed  rule  forthwith  ceases  to  l)e  merely  the  arbitrary  enact¬ 
ment  of  some  unknown  authority  and  gains  for  the  student  a  * 
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real  meaning  in  terms  of  the  end  which  his  writing  seeks.  He 
must,  indeed,  still  write  to  conform  with  a  certain  requirement 
made  by  his  text-book,  but  no  longer  with  a  requirement  which 
is  for  him  intellectually  a  cul-de-sac.  It  has  now  an  outlet, 
leading  him  to  a  further  end,  that  of  the  writing  process  itself. 
For  the  time,  at  least,  conformity  with  the  rhetorical  law  has 
taken  its  right  position  toward  the  ultimate  end  of  communi¬ 
cation,  as  a  means  thereto.  In  aiming  at  the  means,  the 
student’s  attention  may  be  for  an  instant  withdrawn  from  the 
final  end  of  his  spontaneous  writing,  namely,  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  content  to  the  mind  of  another  person,  yet  re¬ 
turns  to  it  again  thru  the  acknowledged  relation  of  the  means 
to  this  end. 

This  method  of  reconciling  the  proximate  with  the  ultimate 
standards  for  criticism  assuredly  marks  an  advance  upon  that 
crude  system  which  allows  mere  conformity  with  rhetorical 
canons,  as  such,  to  seem  to  the  student  the  end  of  his  writing. 
Its  difficulties  are,  however,  considerable.  It  requires  at  least 
a  fair  amount  of  psychological  training,  as  well  as  native  acute¬ 
ness  of  mind,  to  perceive  in  all  cases  the  exact  relation  between 
the  somewhat  abstract  formulae  of  the  text-book  and  the  prac-’ 
tical  aim  of  discourse;  hence,  some  not  unskillful  teachers  have 
abandoned  the  undertaking  as  impracticable.  Furthermore, 
the  critics  of  the  method  have  not  failed  to  point  out  its  tend¬ 
ency  to  revert  by  imperceptible  degrees  to  the  more  primitive 
type.  Little  by  little,  they  assert,  the  rhetorical  standard  comes 
in  the  student’s  mind  to  take  on,  as  before,  an  independent 
existence.  Satisfied  that  it  can  be  translated  into  terms  of  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  writing  process,  the  student  ceases  thus  to 
translate  it  except  on  explicit  demand  of  the  teacher.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  again  writes  to  use  concrete  terms,  instead  of 
using  concrete  terms  in  order  to  write — that  is,  the  real  occa¬ 
sion  has  once  more  been  displaced  by  the  artificial. 

Recognition  of  the  failure  of  this  method  has  perhaps  closed 
the  long  list  of  attempts  to  tinker  the  old  formal  criticism  into 
a  practical  consistency  with  the  new  theory  of  composition¬ 
teaching.  Henceforth  it  became  clearly  evident  that  one  of 
three  courses  must  be  followed:  to  turn  back  the  previous 
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movements  to  normalize  the  writing  process,  and  restore  the 
ancient  order  of  composition-by-rules,  in  which  case  criticism-  ' 
by-rules  could  logically  be  retained;  or,  rejecting  formal  criti¬ 
cism  under  all  its  disguises,  and  unable  to  conceive  any  other 
effective  method,  to  discard  all  criticism,  trusting  to  the  nor¬ 
mally  conditioned  writing  process,  unaided,  to  develop  ulti¬ 
mately  its  highest  efficiency;  or,  finally,  to  displace  formal 
criticism  by  a  method  which  should  be  both  logically  and  prac¬ 
tically  consistent  with  the  free  and  natural  act  of  writing. 

The  first  of  these  proposed  courses  has  been  mentioned  only 
to  exhaust  the  theoretic  possibilities.  While  some  few  indi¬ 
viduals  may  have  solved  the  problem  for  themselves  in  this 
way,  a  general  reversion  to  the  old  order  has  long  been  almost 
as  inconceivable  as  the  restoration  of  pre-laboratory  methods 
in  the  teaching  of  natural  science. 

Nor  has  the  second  program  met  with  general  acceptance. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  been,  ev^en  in  these  latter  days, 
no  visible  tendency  among  teachers  of  composition  to  abolish 
entirely  the  article  of  criticism.^  Against  this  last  sacrifice 
for  the  freedom  of  the  writing  process  practical  considerations 
have  always  successfully  protested.  Granting  that  the  normal 
act  of  writing  has  within  itself  the  all-sufficient  germ  of  its 
ultimate  perfection,  it  is  still  maintained  that  such  gradual,  un¬ 
assisted  evolution  requires  a  period  of  time  far  exceeding  that 
set  aside  for  the  teaching  of  English  in  our  schools  or  colleges; 
and  further,  that  the  entire  hypothesis  can  very  rarely  be  ful¬ 
filled,  since,  after  the  first  year  of  a  child’s  school  life,  compo¬ 
sition  has  all  but  invariably  become  to  him  an  artificial  rule- 
regarding  process,  hence  one  has  to  deal  not  with  the  normal 
writing  act  which  needs  development  only,  but  with  an  un- 

*  In  making  this  statement  I  do  not  ignore  such  recent  declarations  as  those  of 
Mr.  Robert  Herrick  (in  the  ]iamph1et  entitled  Methods  of  teaching  rhetoric,  by 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago),  and  at  least  one  other  writer,  to  the  effect  that 
when  a  pupil’s  writing  is  peculiarly  an.'emic  and  artificial,  it  is  often  desirable  to 
omit  criticism  entirely  for  a  time.  The  intention  here  is  very  evidently  not  to 
discard  criticism  altogether,  but  merely  to  postpone  it  until  the  writing-process 
has  thereby  gained  a  freedom  and  vigor  which  can  defy  its  paralyzing  effect.  The 
question  is  not  between  criticism  and  no  criticism,  but  solely  as  to  the  time  when 
criticism  will  be  most,  advantageous — or  least  injurious — to  the  student. 
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natural,  perverted  function  which  cannot  develop  rightly  until 
it  first  has  been  restored  to  health. 

'  Theoretically,  also,  criticism  is  commonly  held  essential  to 
the  highest  efficiency  of  the  writing  act,  however  natural,  even 
instinctive,  we  may  allow  that  act  in  its  origin  to  be.  Without 
its  bumps  and  falls — assuredly  an  objective  criticism  of  its 
methods  of  locomotion — the  child  would  hardly  learn  to  walk. 
For  psychology,  as  well  as  for  ethics,  it  has  become  a  truism 
that  every  intelligent  act  is  in  its  freedom  responsible — not,  in¬ 
deed,  to  an  arbitrary  rule,  externally  imposed,  but  to  the  inner 
law  of  its  own  nature,  as  defined  by  the  end  it  seeks  to  reach. 
From  its  success  or  failure  in  reaching  this  end  arises  that  prac¬ 
tical  criticism  thru  which  alone  it  gradually  gains  a  higher  and 
yet  higher  efficiency.  Such  criticism,  then,  is  essential  to  tlie 
intelligent  act  of  writing. 

N  The  third  program  '  has  thus  been  reached  by  successive  re¬ 
jections  of  the  other  two.  Those  teachers  who  have  been 
forced  to  it,  along  this  path  or  another,  found  its  larger  out¬ 
lines  already  sketched  for  them.  The  genuine  occasion  for 
writing,  like  that  for  tlie  child’s  walking,  furnishes  its  own 
practical  standard  for  criticism.  Did  I  succeed  in  reproduc¬ 
ing  my  experience  exactly  in  my  friend’s  mind?  Did  he  re¬ 
ceive  from  me  the  sensation  I  had  previously  felt?  Did  he  see 
each  event  as  it  had  passed  before  my  eyes?  Did  he  think  my 

''  On  the  way  to  this  program  some  have  been  deflected,  in  the  blindness  of  their 
first  reaction  against  the  old  formal  methods,  to  that  naive  expression  of  un¬ 
tutored  personal  preference  sometimes  dignified  by  the  name  of  criticism. 
“  I  like  that  description,"  “  That  story  somehow  didn’t  appeal  to  me,” 
are  comments  which,  tho  scornfully  tabooed  in  the  formalist’s  classroom,  can 
yet  be  admitted  as  ultimate  critical  judgments  only  by  those  anti-conventional 
teachers  who  fail  to  recognize  under  this  mask  a  standard  at  least  equal  in 
artificiality  to  that  which  they  have  once  rightly  repudiated.  Such  informal 
comments,  tempting  as  they  are  to  the  protestant  against  rigid  criticism  by 
rules,  must  too  frequently  set  before  the  student’s  mind  a  goal  no  less  abnormal 
than  mere  conformity  with  some  rhetorical  law — the  goal,  namely,  of  approbation 
from  a  group  of  auditors  to  whom  the  writing  is  not  actually  addressed.  A  spe¬ 
cious  habit  of  writing  “  to  the  galleries  ’’ — briefly  “  rhetoric,”  in  one  of  the  most 
obnoxious  senses  of  the  term — must  be  the  price  for  this  kind  of  criticism,  unless, 
indeed,  the  critic  be  invariably  required  to  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  person  or 
persons  actually  addressed,  and  to  trace  his  avowed  pleasure  or  displea.sure  in  the 
writing  to  an  otherwise  unformulated  sense  of  its  success  or  failure  as  an  act  of 
communication. 
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thought  after  me?  Did  he  reach  my  conclusion  as  I  had 
earlier  reached  it?  Questions  such  as  these  furnish  the  start-’ 
ing  point  for  all  that  new  order  of  criticism  which  is  held  by 
its  advocates  to  be  both  practically  and  theoretically  consistent 
with  genuine  writing.  The  more  objective  and  impersonal 
the  answers  given  to  these  questions,  the  more  likely  is  the 
criticism  to  be  vital — the  student’s  judgment  of  his  own  writ¬ 
ing,  not  the  teacher’s  externally  imposed  estimate  of  it.  Hence  « 
the  devices  of  some  ingenious  teachers  *  for  returning  directly 
to  the  writer,  for  comparison  with  the  original  experience,  the 
experience  which  he  has  actually  transmitted  to  the  reader’s 
mind.  For  instance,  some  outdoor  scene  is  described  to  a 
friend  skillful  with  the  brush,  whereupon  he  paints  for  the 
writer  a  sketch  of  that  same  scene  as  it  flashed  before  his  eyes 
while  reading  the  description.  Or,  a  fellow-student,  taking 
the  point  of  view  of  the  reader  addressed,  gives  back  to  the 
writer  in  other  language,  and  possibly  in  further  detail,  a 
verbal  account  of  the  image  transmitted  to  his  consciousness. 
Thus  the  writer  may  know  of  a  Surety  whether  or  not  his  com-  » 
munication  reached  home;  and,  more  than  this,  often  in  the 
process  of  comparison  the  source  of  its  failure  or  success  be¬ 
comes  evident.  Here  we  have,  it  is  urged,  the  living  germ  of 
criticism.  Not  technically  formulated,  it  yet  serves  to  render 
the  student  vitally  conscious  of  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of 
his  communication  to  reach  its  end,  with  at  least  the  grosser 
reasons  therefor,  while  never  for  an  instant  deflecting  his  eyes 
from  the  thing  he  is  saying  and  the  person  to  whom  he  says 
it — those  primary  elements  in  the  genuine  occasion  for  writing. 

That  such  criticism,  altho  at  present  but  a  rough-and-ready 
practical  judgment  of  any  piece  of  writing,  such  as  the  reader 
addressed  by  it  could  instantly  give,  is  yet  the  original  plasm 
of  all  the  finer  critical  judgments,  and  hence  capable  of  ultimate 
differentiation  into  them,  is  well  maintained  and  certainly  can-* 
not  at  present  be  disproved.  That  it  must  finally  yield  a  body 
of  practical  formulae  for  conveying  a  given  content  most 
directly  or  vividly  under  specified  conditions  is  unquestionable. 
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There  is,  however,  no  immediate  cause  for  alarm  in  this  pros¬ 
pect,  even  to  the  most  uncompromising  anti-formalist.  So 
long  as  the  student  discovers  in  reaching  the  end  certain  means 
most  effective  for  reaching  it,  these  means  never  having  been 
presented  to  his  attention  as  ends  in  themselves,  nor  indeed 
having  received  undue  emphasis  by  separation  from  the  final 
aim  of  his  writing,®  the  chances  of  his  composing  to  rules  are 
slight. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  evolution  of  the  function  of  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  teaching  of  English  composition  out  of  its  early 
formalism  and  externality,  thru  many  fruitless  experiments, 
half-understood  failures  and  unrecognized  successes,  into  its 
present  estate,  of  vital  participation  in  the  development  of  the 
act  of  writing.  This  transformation  is  clearly  a  corollary  of 
the  large  movement  whose  various  aspects  have  been  suc¬ 
cessively  discussed  in  this  paper.  (The  trend  of  every  recent  ^ 
reform  in  composition-teaching  has  been  toward  a  responsible 
freedom  for  the  process  of  writing — a  freedom  from  laws  ap¬ 
parently  arbitrary  and  externally  imposed,  a  responsibility  to 
the  law  of  its  own  nature  as  a  process  of  communication. 
Thus  free  and  thus  responsible,  composition  becomes  for  the 
first  time  a  normal  act,  capable  of  development  practically  un¬ 
limited.  The  initial  movement  has  been  made  toward  teach¬ 
ing  the  student,  in  any  genuine  sense  of  the  words,  to  write. 

Gertrude  Buck 

Vassar  College,  i 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

*  The  description  will  be  recognized  as  that  of  the  laboratory,  or  inductive,  or 
psychological  method  of  composition-teaching,  as  it  has  variously  been  char¬ 
acterized. 


V 


SHALL  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 
BE  THE  SAME  AS  THAT  OF  MEN? 

Women  everywhere,  who  have  been  amused  or  indignant, 
according  to  their  standpoint,  at  the  very  manifest  fallacies  in¬ 
volved  in  most  of  the  arguments  of  the  men  who  oppose  the 
same  courses  of  study  for  men  and  women,  and,  by  implication, 
any  real  higher  education  for  women,  will  be  grateful  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr  for  her  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
the  address  delivered  recently  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  and  published  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Educational  Review.^  She  has  cleared  away  much  of 
the  illogical  rubbish  which  under  the  guise  of  logjc  has  obscured 
the  subject,  and  she  has  been  outspoken  with  reference  to  the 
professional  sex  jealousy  which  is  only  too  common. 

The  importance  of  separating  questions  closely  allied,  yet 
really  different  when  freed  from  common  implications,  is  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  paper;  yet  the  distinguished  author,  in  certain 
phases  of  her  argfument,  seems  to  imply  the  identity  of  two 
questions  which,  in  my  opinion,  need  also  to  be  separated. 
The  subject  of  the  paper  is,  “  Should  the  higher  education  of 
women  differ  from  that  of  men  ?  ”  A  question  quite  promi¬ 
nently  discussed  in  the  paper,  sometimes  explicitly,  but  fre¬ 
quently  only  implicitly,  is  “  Should  there  be  different  curricu- 
lums  for  men  and  for  women  ?  ”  In  order  that  there  should 
be  any  distinction  between  the  two  questions,  it  is  necessary, 
r'f  course,  to  involve  a  problem  which,  unsolved,  the  author 
rejects  as  a  side  issue,  but  whose  solution  in  the  shape  of  the 
elective  system,  she  thinks,  has  “  knocked  the  ground  from 
under  the  feet  ”  of  the  advocates  of  a  separate  woman’s  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  elective  system  undoubtedly  makes  possible  suffi- 
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cient  freedom  of  choice  to  meet  any  differences  which  could 
exist  between  two  human  beings  capable  of  higher  education, 
whatever  may  be  their  sex.  The  most  ardent  advocate  of  dif¬ 
ferent  education  for  men  and  women  would  hardly  claim  that 
the  few  studies  still  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree  in  our  Ijest 
colleges  and  universities  are  not  good  for  men  and  women  alike. 
Since  from  the  courses  of  study  now  offered  for  election  an 
almost  limitless  number  of  different  combinations  can  be  made, 
the  question  is  no  longer,  it  seems  to  me,  “  Shall  the  colleges 
provide  different  curriculums?  ”  or,  “  Shall  there  be  separate 
colleges  for  the  purpose  of  providing  different  curriculums?  ” 
A  woman  for  whom  a  suitable  course  could  not  l)e  made  up 
from  the  many  elections  above  alluded  to,  would  indeed  be  an 
alien  from  the  genus  homo.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  question 
at  all  of  separate  schools,  it  must  have  a  basis  other  than  the 
necessity  for  different  courses  of  study  for  men  and  women. 

The  question,  “  Shall  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  be  different  ?  ”  yet  remains.  President  Thomas  has 
demonstrated  some  truths  which  ought  to  be  self-evident.  If 
a  woman  is  to  be  a  bridge-builder,  if  she  is  to  be  a  law  or  medi¬ 
cal  practitioner,  in  exactly  the  same  department  as  a  given  man ; 
if  she  is  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  same  subject  in  the  same  g^rade 
of  school;  or  if  she  is  to  do  anything  else  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  and  with  precisely  the  same  object  as  the  man, 
no  sane  person  ought  to  fail  to  see  that  she  needs  just  the  same 
training.  We  find  here  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger  involved  in  stripping  a  question  of  all  its  side 
issues  and  presenting  it  in  its  bareness.  It  is  always  to  be  de¬ 
cided  whether  an  implication  is  merely  a  side  issue  or  an  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  the  problem.  In  the  present  case,  as  has  been 
said,  if  the  conditions  under  which  a  man  and  woman  are  to 
work  are  identical,  if  the  laws  governing  their  operations  are 
the  same,  and  if  they  have  the  same  end  in  view,  it  is  useless  to 
argiie  the  question  of  the  difference  of  training — granting,  of 
course,  that  the  male  and  female  mind  are  not  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent  types.  But  there  are  implications  which  essentially 
modify  the  whole  problem.  It  is  not  yet  settled  that,  as  a  rule, 
women  in  any  profession  will  work  under  precisely  the  same 
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conditions  as  men  in  the  same  profession.  The  cases  in  which 
this  is  true  now  are  very  rare  indeed.  Whether  men  and 
women  will  habitually  choose  the  same  phases  of  the  same 
profession  is  yet  an  open  question.  We  shall  probably  find  it 
profitable  to  discuss  a  little  while  longer  whether  the  social 
and  philanthropic  work  of  men  and  women  should  be  identical 
or  largely  complementary.  Whether,  in  the  work  of  the  home 
and  the  family,  the  husband  and  the  wife  should  share  each 
function  or  should  assume  separate  and  complementary  duties 
is  also  a  question  which  wise  men  and  women  are  still  discuss¬ 
ing.  Yet  the  solution  of  these  problems  must  precede  any  final 
solution  of  the  problem  of  identity  or  diflference  in  the  higher 
etlucation  of  men  and  women.  Of  course,  in  stating  that  these 
questions  are  yet  awaiting  a  final  answer,  there  is  no  thought 
of  the  admissibility  of  the  ignorant,  partial  answers  which 
would  justify  a  practice  once  universal,  and  not  yet  entirely 
abandoned,  namely,  that  of  assigning  to  men  all  work  which 
requires  intellectual  strength  and  tends  toward  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment,  leaving  for  the  womfen  the  petty,  the  narrow,  and 
the  disagreeable.  Work  can  be  complementary  without  being 
unjust  or  selfish.  Neither  could  any  answer  be  admitted  which 
would  deprive  a  woman  of  a  freedom  of  choice  as  unlimited  as 
that  of  men.  If  she  wishes  to  Ije  a  bridge-builder,  a  criminal 
lawyer,  or  a  specialist  in  diseases  peculiar  to  men,  there  should, 
unquestionably,  be  no  legal  or  other  external  restraints.  Presi¬ 
dent  Thomas  has  very  clearly  shown  that  if  she  is  not  fitted  by 
nature  for  such  work  she  will  very  soon  be  eliminated  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  natural  selection.  The  whole  problem 
is  so  essentially  modified  by  the  changing  social  conditions  of 
our  rapidly  developing  civilization  that  it  will  probably  have 
no  final  solution  for  some  generations  to  come;  but  in  order 
that  the  solution  may  be  the  more  prompt  when  the  data  are 
all  in,  we  may  try  to  make  as  explicit  as  possible  the  bearings 
of  the  conditions  now  known. 

It  is  conceded  now  by  all  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  per¬ 
sons  that  the  intellectual  development  of  women  is  subject  to 
the  same  laws  as  that  of  men.  Thirty  years  of  co-education 
have  failed  to  reveal  sufficient  inherent  differences  between  the 
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sexes  to  justify  different  treatment.  So  far,  then,  as  education 
is  intended  to  assist  the  human  being  toward  a  harmonious 
balance  of  powers,  toward  mental  and  moral  perfection,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  shadow  of  reason  for  any  greater  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  education  of  a  man  and  of  a  woman,  or  l)e- 
tween  that  of  the  majority  of  men  and  the  majority  of  women, 
than  would  be  advisable  between  two  men.  Thus  far  the  best 
education  for  an  individual  is  the  one  which  will  enable  him  best 
to  realize  his  highest  possibilities,  that  which  will  make  him  the 
highest  type  of  human  being  that  he  can  become.  As  regards 
the  work  of  the  high  school  and  the  larger  part  of  college  work, 
then,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the  arrangement  of  dif¬ 
ferent  courses  for  men  and  women.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  all  right  education  promotes  general  per- 
fction  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  I  am  distinguishing,  now, 
merely  between  the  preliminary  general  training  which  has 
general  intellectual  and  moral  development  for  its  main  object 
and  the  specialized  work  which  presupposes  such  development. 
The  problem  becomes  perplexing  when  we  reach  the  special 
work,  the  grade  of  study  usually  represented  by  the  freely 
elective  work  of  colleges,  by  the  more  narrowly  specialized 
graduate  work  of  the  universities,  and  by  the  purely  profes¬ 
sional  work  of  technical  departments  and  schools.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  in  any  serious  discussion  of  such  a  problem,  the 
opinions  of  prejudiced  men  as  to  whether  God  made  women 
for  this  or  that  should  not  be  considered  at  all.  They  have 
never  been  taken  into  God’s  counsels,  and  if  they  had  been  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  would  have  promptly  rejected 
any  idea  which  tended  to  cause  the  slightest  change  in  the  fixed¬ 
ness  and  rigidity  of  their  own  apperceptive  combinations. 
Neither  should  the  advice  of  physicians,  who  base  their 
opinions  upon  their  experience  with  idle,  aimless,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  invalid  women,  have  any  weight  at  all.  But  there 
are  certain  fundamental  and  unquestionable  facts,  apparent  to 
any  discriminating  observer,  which  should  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  President  Thomas  makes  a  prediction  about  the  future 
of  college  women  which  is  evidently  based  upon  some  of  these 
facts,  and  which  may,  for  that  reason,  be  taken  as  a  fairly  safe 
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basis  for  a  discussion  of  some  phases  of  our  problem.  “  About 
one-half,”  she  says,  speaking  of  women  after  graduating  from 
a  college,  “  will  marry  in  a  rather  deliberate  fashion,  choosing 
carefully,  and,  on  the  whole,  living  very  happily  a  life  of  com¬ 
parative  leisure,  not  of  self-support;  about  one-third  will  be¬ 
come  professional  teachers,  probably  for  life;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  will  lead  useful  and  helpful  lives  as  un¬ 
married  women  of  leisure.”  There  is  no  explicit  prophecy  as 
to  the  lives  of  the  smaller  part  of  the  class  last  mentioned;  but, 
presumably,  they  will  enter  some  profession  other  than  teach¬ 
ing.  As  has  been  intimated,  the  approximate  fulfillment  of 
this  prediction  seems  quite  probable.  It  is  based  on  social  and 
intellectual  conditions  which  will  have  more  or  less  of  perma¬ 
nence  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  whose  changes  will  affect 
mainly  only  the  quantitative  interrelation  of  the  classes 
mentioned. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  college  men  and  women  who 
choose  teaching  as  a  profession  ought  to  have  exactly  the  same 
training,  but  there  are  now,  and  "probably  always  will  be,  even 
among  these  certain  minor  reasons  for  small  differences  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  The  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  chairs  of 
coeducational  colleges  and  universities  are  not  now  accessible 
to  women  teachers  will  tend,  for  some  time  to  come,  to 
induce  those  who  must  support  themselves  to  choose  exten¬ 
sive  rather  than  intensive  courses  of  study.  The  fact  that  the 
intensive  course  is  the  only  avenue  to  the  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  professorship  will  impel  more  and  more  women  to 
choose  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  avenue  so  opened  up  is 
blocked  by  sex  prejudice  and  by  time-honored  customs. 
Confidence  in  their  ability  to  surmount  obstacles,  whose 
removal  can  hardly  be  hoped  for  until  human  nature  reaches 
a  much  higher  plane  than  it  now  occupies,  will  be  given 
by  another  fact  which  is  constantly  becoming  more  apparent — 
namely,  that,  given  practical  equivalence  of  natural  endowment 
and  scholarly  equipment,  women  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
better  teachers  than  men.  Under  the  operation  of  these  forces, 
and  with  the  growth  of  public  sentiment,  which  we  may  rea¬ 
sonably  hope  for,  the  causes  for  variation  mentioned  may  finally 
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disappear;  but  there  is  another  which^  liecause  of  its  essential 
nature,  will  be  much  more  constant  and^  permanent.  The 
superiority  of  women  to  men  in  all  primary  work — a  superi¬ 
ority  already  proved  by  experience — will  originate,  in  the 
election  of  graduate  work  by  women,  a  point  of  departure 
from  the  elections  of  men.  As  it  becomes  more  and  more 
manifest  that  efficient  primary  work  presupposes  a  very  thoro 
philosophical  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  worker,  the 
difference  between  the  training  of  the  workers  in  the  higher  and 
the  so-called  lower  education  will  probably  be  lessened;  but 
there  will  always  be  sorrie  courses  in  the  preparation  of  primary 
workers  in  which  there  will  be  more  women  than  men.  When 
the  financial  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  primary 
teacher  has  been  properly  developed,  as  the  present  salaries  of 
primary  supervisors  lead  us  to  hope  will  be  the  case,  the 
greatest  valid  reason  for  objection  to  this  sort  of  work  will 
be  removed,  and  the  number  of  women  making  serious 
preparation  for  it  will  probably  be  considerably  increased. 
But  however  this  may  l)e,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  at 
present  the  main  educational  fields  oi^en  to  women  are 
the  primary  and  secondary  departments.  That  this  will  cause 
some  difference  between  the  training  of  the  majority  of 
men  and  the  majority  of  women  who  intend  to  teach,  and 
that,  in  certain  cases,  it  ought  to  cause  such  a  difference,  is 
equally  beyond  doubt.  Whether  the  conditions  which  underlie 
these  differences  are  transitory  or  permanent  must,  of  course, 
be  settled  before  we  can  decide  whether  differences  of  training 
ought  to  exist  in  the  majority  of  cases.  That  they  ought  hot 
to  exist  in  all  cases,  and  ought  not  to  be  obligatory  in  any  case, 
seems,  also,  beyond  question. 

In  preparing  for  professions  other  than  teaching,  greater 
differences  still  seem  the  natural  outcome  of  certain  conditions 
which,  again,  may  be  transitory  or  j)ermanent,  but  of  whose 
present  existence  there  can  l)e  no  doubt.  It  is  not  entirely  true 
that  men  and  women  who  are  physicians  have  the  same  diseases 
to  deal  with.  It  is  true  that  very  many  more  diseases  are  com¬ 
mon  to  both  men  and  women  than  are  peculiar  to  either  sex, 
and  that  physicians  must  all  know  these  common  diseases ;  but 
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it  is  also  true  that  women  physicians  will  be  very  seldom  called 
upon  to  treat  any  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  men,  and  that  they 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  specialize  in  them.  It  must  be  granted  that 
there  is  no  more  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  that  women 
should  not  specialize  in  men’s  diseases  than  that  men  should  not 
specialize  in  diseases  peculiar  to  women;  but  one  cause  of  the 
growing  demand  for  women  physicians  is  that  women,  and  the 
men  who  are  their  natural  protectors,  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  believe  that  the  attendance  of  a  man.  physician  upon  a 
woman  is,  in  some  cases,  unnatural,  to  say  the  least.  Hence, 
women  physicians  will  more  and'  more,  perhaps,  specialize  in 
diseases  peculiar  to  women.  Because  of  their  greater  sym¬ 
pathy  with  and  love  for  little  children,  children’s  diseases  will 
probably  be  more  and  more  given  over  to  them.  The 
position  of  family  physician  and  counselor,  in  which  sanitary 
supervision  and  the  hygiene  and  physico-moral  instruction  of 
children  form  an  important  part,  has  sought  women  physicians. 
There  may,  and  probably  will,  be  here  an  increasing  demand. 
Naturally,  any  difference  of  function  will  and  should  tend  to 
cause,  a  corresponding  difference  of  training.  Allowing  for 
the  greatest  difference  that  could  arise,  however,  no  separate 
school  or  even  separate  departments  would  seem  necessary. 
Every  conceivable  department  has  been  occupied  by  men,  and  is 
provided  for  already  in  some  institutions. 

Differences  more  or  less  analogous  to  those  mentioned  will 
probably  arise  in  nearly  all  the  professions  which  women  enter. 
The  woman  lawyer,  to-day,  establishes  an  office  for  consulta¬ 
tion,  and  nearly  all  her  clients  are  women.  Many  women  study 
law  with  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  their  husbands  who  are 
also  lawyers,  and  with  no  intention  whatever  of  appearing  in 
the  courts.  Some  women  who  have  received  a  law  diploma 
lecture  in  women’s  colleges  and  before  women’s  clubs  on  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  legal  status  of  women.  Very  few  enter 
into  any  real  competition  with  men.  Women  who  have  had  a 
training  which  might  be  supposed  to  fit  them  for  preaching,  or 
for  pastoral  work,  become  the  traveling  secretaries  of  religious 
and  philanthropic  associations  of  women ;  they  are  employed  as 
organizers  of  Christian  work  among  women,  as  teachers  and 
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leaders  in  the  training  of  young  women  for  Christian  work,  as 
missionaries,  both  home  and  foreign,  as  residents  of  city  settle¬ 
ments,  etc.  In  a  few  cases  they  become  assistant  pastors,  doing 
a  work  which  supplements  that  of  the  pastor,  but  which  is  in  no 
way  identical  with  it.  A  very  few  become  pastors  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  and,  of  course,  the  training  of  these  few 
should  be  just  what  that  of  a  man  should  be  under  the  same 
circumstances.  I  should  by  no  means  be  willing  to  say  that 
they  should  have  the  same  training  that  men,  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  now  have.  It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the 
social  conditions  which  underlie  this  state  of  things  are  merely 
transitional,  but  just  what  the  development  will  be,  the  precise 
adjustment  which  will  be  worked  out,  is  still  an  unsolved  prob¬ 
lem.  There  will  probably  be  an  increase  of  some  differences 
and  a  decrease  of  others. 

It  is  between  the  work  of  the  college  women  who  will 
“  marry  and  lead  lives  of  comparative  leisure,  not  of  self-sup^ 
port,”  and  that  of  college  men  who  will  also  marry  and  yvho 
will  not  lead  lives  of  leisure,  but  who  will  support  families,  or, 
at  least,  be  wealth  producers,  that  the  largest  differences  ap¬ 
pear  ;  and  these  differences  are  based  on  conditions  which  must 
have  more  or  less  of  permanence  while  our  civilization  retains 
its  essential  character.  It  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  the 
”  happiness  and  effectiveness  of  men  and  women  who  are  to 
live  together  as  comrades  and  dear  friends,  or  as  married 
friends  and  lovers,”  or  ”  the  welfare  of  the  generation  who  are 
to  come  after  them,”  will  be  vastly  increased  by  identity  of  in¬ 
tellectual  training  on  the  part  of  men  and  women.  In  order 
to  have  close  friendship  or  happy  conjugal  union  there  should, 
unquestionably,  be  quantitative  equivalence  of  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  same  ultimate  ideals,  but  both  these  relations 
can  exist  without  identity  of  education.  Until  the  human  race 
is  capable  of  producing  an  individual  lacking  in  no  virtue  or 
power  or  knowledge,  but  perfect  in  all  respects,  it  will  be  found, 
I  think,  that  the  closest  union  between  two  individuals  presup¬ 
poses  a  complementary  relation.  This  holds  between  friends 
of  the  same  sex,  between  friends  of  different  sexes,  and, 
notably,  between  husband  and  wife.  This  is  not  saying  that 
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the  two  individuals  should  be  trained  in  separate  schools  or  in 
entirely  separate  classes.  It  is  well  known  that  marriages  be¬ 
tween  classmates  and  students  of  the  same  institution  have  been 
exceptionally  happy,  and  have  resulted  in  successful  homes  and 
well-trained  children.  What  is  meant  to  be  maintained  is  that 
while  the  education  of  husband  and  wife  should  be  sufficiently 
alike  to  tend  toward  the  production  of  perfect  sympathy,  it  may 
yet  be  best  that  there  should  be  sufficient  difference  to  allow 
each  to  assume  different  phases  of  the  complex  work  which  the 
home  and  the  family  necessitate.  As  has  been  intimated,  it  is 
ordinarily  desirable  that  one  member  of  the  marriage  partner¬ 
ship  shall  be  a  wealth  producer  in  the  material  sense.  The 
training  of  the  children  of  the  family,  in  view  of  the  stupendous 
issues  involved,  would  seem  at  least  as  important  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  material  wealth,  and  if  we  agree  with  Him  who 
taught  that  “  the  life  is  more  than  meat,”  we  must  consider 
such  training  the  most  important  task  of  the  married  pair.  It 
is  a  pity  that  a  profession,  or  a  commercial  pursuit,  sufficiently 
arduously  pursued  to  lead  to  success,  should  be  so  engrossing 
as  it  is  at  present;  but  it  is  true  that  it  now  precludes 
efficient  work  in  the  home.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  then, 
it  seems  best  that  whatever  may  l)e  the  mutual  sympathy 
and  help  in  both  directions,  the  main  responsibility  in  each 
should  be  undertaken  by  separate  jjersons.  This  conclu¬ 
sion  does  not  place  us  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  right 
of  any  educational  board  or  faculty  to  assign  the  lines  of 
activity  mentioned  to  the  person  they  deem  most  suitable,  and 
to  shape  courses  of  study  accordingly;  but  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  work  is  to  be  divided  in  the  way  indicated,  there  ought  to 
be  differences  in  the  preparation  of  husband  and  wife.  Even 
if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  both  functions  are  shared,  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  differences  of  training  may,  and  ordinarily  does, 
remain.  Granting  that  husband  and  wife  are  both  wealth- 
producers,  and  that  both  give  a  liberal  share  of  time  to  the 
home,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  both  will  have  the  same  pro¬ 
fession  or  that  it  will  be  desirable  for  both  to  have  the  same 
home  functions.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  unity  which  involves 
and  is  based  on  difference  is  the  mOst  real. 
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Of  course,  one  cannot  fail  to  see  that  this  is  theoretical  rather 
than  practical,  and  that  in  order  to  have  any  practical  applica¬ 
tion  as  regards  differences  of  preparation,  it  must  be  decided, 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  at  least,  which  of  the  married 
pair  is  to  be  the  wealth  producer  and  which  is  to  assume  the 
main  resix)nsibility  of  child-training.  At  present  customs 
which,  however  erroneous  they  may  be,  are  yet  a  part  of  the 
warp  and  woof  of  society,  furnish  a  ready-made  decision.  It 
may  be  our  duty  to  put  into  operation  forces  which  will  essen¬ 
tially  modify  these  customs.  It  unquestionably  is  the  duty  of 
every  educated  man,  as  well  as  woman,  to  set  on  foot  an  imme¬ 
diate  rebellion  against  two  customs,  seemingly  quite  opposed, 
but  arising  from  similar  misconceptions,  and  equally  vicious  in 
their  effects  upon  society.  The  first  is  that  of  condemning  the 
wife  and  mother  to  a  tread-mill  life  of  narrow  duties ^and  al¬ 
lowing  the  husband  and  father  to  monopolize  the  intellectual 
opportunities  which  ought  to  belong  to  them  in  common.  The 
second  is  that  of  allowing  the  wife  and  mother  to  squander 
money  in  reckless  self-indulgence,  while  the  whole  life  of  the 
husband  and  father  is  sacrificed  to  the  money-making  necessary 
to  supply  her  wants.  In  spite  of  these  things,  however,  it  re¬ 
mains  true  that  there  are  certain  natural  laws,  and  certain  social 
forces  which  seem  to  originate  in  natural  laws,  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  mother  cannot  escape  child-bearing,  and,  if  the 
highest  possibilities  of  the  human  race  are  to  be  realized,  she 
should  have  the  scientific  knowledge  necessary  to  intelligent 
child-bearing.  The  large  amount  of  congenital  idiocy, 
epilepsy,  scrofula,  deformity,  predisposition  to  alcholia,  in¬ 
sanity,  and  other  diseases  as  well  as  vices,  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  need  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  mother  which 
would  enable  her  to  choose  the  father  of  her  children  more  in¬ 
telligently  than  is  at  present  the  custom,  and  so  to  control  her¬ 
self  and  her  environment  that  her  children  will,  at  least,  be  well 
born.  She  cannot  normally  escape  being  the  earliest  educator 
of  her  children;  and,  again,  not  only  the  dangers,  but  the  fatali¬ 
ties  incident  to  this  period  would  seem  to  demand  more  intelli¬ 
gent  treatment  of  it.  A  noted  physician  says  that  it  is  more 
dangerous,  physically,  to  be  a  baby  in  its  first  two  years  than  it 
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is  to  have  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  That  a  mother 
should  undertake  to  control  the  physical  conditions  of  her 
child’s  life  without  a  thoro  knowledge  of  its  physical  nature, 
and  of  the  laws  governing  its  physical  development,  is  just  as 
foolish  and  just  as  wicked  as  it  would  be  for  her  to  undertake 
the  cure  of  typhoid  fever  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
disease  or  of  the  laws  by  which  remedies  operate.  The  people 
who  consider  child  study  foolish  have,  of  course,  a  right  to  their 
opinion.  No  one  who  ever  pursued  the  study  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  extent  has  ever  thought  it  foolish,  and  those  who  have 
worked  most  earnestly  in  it  know  best  the  mental  and  moral  as 
well  as  physical  dangers  to  which  the  child  with  an  untrained 
mother  is  exposed.  But  there  are  some  convincing  facts 
known  to  all  educated  people.  The  early  period  when  the 
mother  is,  naturally,  the  child’s  closest  companion  is  the  very 
time  when  environment  is  known  to  have  its  greatest  influence. 
Yet  this  is  the  time  when  the  untrained  mother  is  most  careless 
of  environment.  It  is  the  time  when  the  brain  is  developing 
most  rapidly,  when  organization  is  taking  place  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  when  the  general  trend  of  mental  and  moral  character 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  determined.  It  is  the  time  when  sugges¬ 
tion  and  imitation  are  having  the  largest  influence,  and  when 
the  interj)lay  of  forces  is  so  complex  and  so  delicate,  when  the 
moral  balance  is  so  sensitive  to  the  smallest  grain  of  influence, 
that  without  the  wisest  and  most  skillful  management,  the 
emergence  of  the  child  into  right  or  wrong  living  is  only  a 
matter  of  accident.  A  mother  cannot  escape  the  duty  of  being 
the  trusted  friend,  adviser,  and  guide  of  her  young  sons  and 
daughters.  The  large  number  of  young  girls  who  pass  thru 
the  period  of  puberty  and  adolescence  without  having  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  awakening  which  should  come  then,  and 
without  which  they  cannot  be  said  to  live,  but  merely  vegetate; 
or,  being  awakened,  fall  into  a  morbid  mental  state,  into  dan¬ 
gerous  excesses,  and  finally  into  nervous  invalidism  because  of 
ignorance  and  lack  of  skill  in  their  treatment — to  say  nothing 
of  the  host  of  boys  who  are  lost  to  all  wholesome  life  at  the 
same  period — would  seem  to  indicate  a  most  beneficent  use  for 
special  training  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  whether  it  is  to  be  her 
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sole  duty  or  not.  In  view  of  the  issues  involved,  it  seems  to 
to  me  that  there  are  only  two  positions  which  could  fully  justify 
neglect  of  special  training  for  motherhood.  One  is  to  assume 
that  a  kind  Providence  will  attend  to  all  the  matters  which  the 
mother  in  her  ignorance  and  weakness  leaves  unattended  to. 
That  is  now  the  avowed  position  of  many  mothers  not  entirely 
unintelligent.  The  other  is  to  assume  that  the  harmonious 
balance  of  all  our  human  faculties  is  sufficient  equipment  for 
any  profession.  That  the  harmonious  balance  is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  highest  success  in  any  profession  no  one  will  doubt,  and 
there  is  no  profession  in  greater  need  of  this  balance  than  that 
of  motherhood.  If  we  concede  that  the  physician,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  teacher  need  not  only  this,  but  an  added  professional 
training,  then  we  must  concede  professional  training  for 
motherhood;  for,  unless  many  natural  laws  and  all  our  present 
ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things  be  violated,  the  mother  has  duties 
to  perform  which  are  more  delicate,  more  complex,  and  more 
far-reaching  in  their  results — duties  whose  proper  performance 
presupposes  more  special  knowledge  than  is  needed  by  phy¬ 
sicians,  lawyers,  teachers,  or  members  of  any  other  profession. 
There  are  certain  other  functions,  not  in  my  opinion  necessarily 
to  be  assigned  to  the  wife,  yet  now  almost  universally  left  to 
her,  at  least  in  cases  where  the  husband  must  work  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  family.  In  these  cases  it  would  seem  advisable  that 
the  wife  assume  the  sanitary  supervision  of  the  home,  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  preparation  of  the  food,  and  the  main  social  direction 
of  the  family  life.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  select  two  types  of 
women  most  unfitted  for  this  work  (I  am  speaking  now  of 
women  wffio  claim  some  education  and  refinement),  I  would 
select  first  of  all  the  women  trained  after  the  old  “  parlor  board¬ 
ing-school  ”  regime;  but  next  I  would  select  the  college  woman 
who  has  specialized  very  narrowly  in  certain  lines  which  do  not 
bear  importantly  upon  a  single  one  of  the  functions  mentioned. 
The  latter  would  unquestionably  have  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  former.  She  could  much  more  easily  gain  the  knowl¬ 
edge  she  lacks.  When  she  sets  to  work  to  do  that,  however, 
she  is  furnishing  the  most  incontestable  proof  of  my  main  point. 
She  is  taking  the  professional  training  which  I  am  contending 
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she  should  have.  The  statement  that  the  college  laboratory 
should  not  be  turned  into  a  kitchen,  or  the  university  classroom 
into  a  nursery,  is  only  one  of  the  epigrammatic  half  truths 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  served  to  obscure  truth. 
University  classrooms  should  not  be  turned  into  city  missions 
or  kindergartens,  but  universities  do  not,  for  that  reason,  re¬ 
fuse  to  provide  for  the  training  of  preachers  and  teachers. 
Society,  1  contend,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  children  born 
into  it  shall  be  sufficiently  well  born,  well  cared  for,  and  trained 
to  become  contributors  to  the  welfare  of  the  social  whole  instead 
of  dependents  upon  social  bounty  and  blots  upon  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  great  host  of  dyspeptics  in  America,  made  so  in  the 
majority  of  cases  by  badly  selected,  badly  cooked  food,  have 
a  right  to  look  somewhere  for  reform.  The  thousand  and  one 
ills  which  arise  from  sanitary  ignorance  are  at  least  worth 
remedying,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can  be  remedied  un¬ 
less  the  persons  who  control  the  home  in  this  respect  are  intelli¬ 
gent  in  this  special  direction. 

A  glance  at  the  courses  offered  in  the  women’s  colleges  as 
well  as  in  the  coeducational  schools  will  help  to  make  matters 
clear.  A  Bryn  Mawr  A.  B.  may  have  met  her  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  by  some  work  in  English,  French,  Greek,  physics, 
botany,  and  history.  She  may  then  have  taken  as  her  required 
work:  English,  five  hours  a  week  for  two  years;  physics,  five 
hours  a  week  for  one  year;  German,  five  hours  a  week  for  one 
year;  and  philosophy,  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year;  that  one 
course  including  psychology,  logic,  ethics  and  history  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  She  may  then  have  elected  the  group,  “  Any  lan¬ 
guage  with  any  langpiage,” — Greek  and  Latin,  say;  and  for  her 
purely  elective  work  she  may  have  taken  more  Greek  and  Latin, 
or  French  and  German.  A  young  woman  who  takes  such  a 
course  for  her  A.  B. — and  this  and  similar  ones  are  by  no  means 
uncommon — would  almost  certainly  specialize  in  language  in 
her  graduate  work.  By  the  time  she  reaches  her  Ph.  D.  degree, 
and  even  before,  she  may  have  attained  a  fairly  good  balance 
-of  powers,  but  one  would  hardly  consider  her  ready  without 
further  study  to  regulate  her  own  life  before  and  after  mar¬ 
riage  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  for  her  children. 
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Without  assiduous  study  she  would  hardly  know  enough  of 
physiology  or  hygiene  to  regulate  the  physical  life  of  a  little 
child;  hardly  enough  of  psychological  laws  to  train  the  delicate 
organism,  the  child-mind;  certainly  not  enough  of  chemistry  or 
the  hygiene  of  foods  to  prevent  hopeless  indigestion  on  the 
part  of  her  household;  not  enough  of  bacteriology  to  guard  in¬ 
telligently  a  household  against  germ  diseases;  and  not  enough 
of  the  workings  of  social  forces  to  be  a  very  intelligent  worker 
in, the  social  regeneration  which  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  work 
of  every  influential  mistress  of  a  home.  She  would  hardly  be 
ready  without  further  study  to  guide  either  her  son’s  or  her 
daughter’s  thoughts  thru  the  several  life  crises. 

For  the  reasons  given,  as  well  as  for  some  to  which  the  limit 
of  this  article  have  allowed  only  a  passing  reference,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  tho  we  need  no  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  insti¬ 
tutions,  it  will  be  very  much  better  for  the  majority  of  women 
who  will  marry  and  become  mothers,  to  shape  their  work  with 
some  reference  to  that,  and  that  so  far  as  this  will  create  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  their  education  and  that  of  men,  the  difference 
should  exist.  If  both  husband  and  wife  have  first  of  all  the 
education  which  tends  to  bring  about  a  harmonious  balance  of 
powers,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  fact  that  the  wife  directs  her 
household  and  the  family  life  in  accordance  with  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples,  while  the  husband  works  in  his  profession  according  to 
its  laws,  could  cause  unhappiness,  and  it  would  seem  that  with 
the  mutual  sympathy  and  helpfulness  which  should  be  the 
natural  result  of  their  relation  of  love  and  confidence,  and  which 
a  fine  general  training  will  always  tend  to  promote,  it  is  just 
this  or  a  similar  division  of  labor  and  this  co-operative  form  of 
industry  which  is  needed  to  make  a  happy  home  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  next  generation. 

Celestia  S.  Parrish 

Randoi.ph-Macon  Woman’s  Coi.i.kof, 

LYNCHUrRG,  Va. 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  WORK  IN  AMERICAN 
HISTORY  ‘ 


Several  years  ago  the  Committee  .of  Seven — now  almost  a 
by-phrase  with  teachers  of  history  in  the  United  States — pub¬ 
lished  a  carefully  considered  report  on  the  status  of  history 
teaching  and  study  in  secondary  schools.  Its  generalizations 
were  based  on  a  wide  range  of  material  gathered  with  diffi¬ 
culty — somewhat  more  than  200  schools  had  furnished  the  kind 
of  evidence  desired.  The  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
as  published,  were  various.  Chief  among  them  were  the  recom¬ 
mendations  that  more  time  be  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  that 
systematic  instruction  be  given  over  (if  possible)  a  period  of 
four  years;  the  instruction  to  begin  with  Greek  and  Roman 
history  and  to  conclude  with  American  history,  covering  be¬ 
tween  times  mediaeval  and  modern  European  and  English  his¬ 
tory.  Thus,  a  course  so  arranged  would  begin  with  the  far¬ 
away  and  rather  general,  and  would  tend  to  become  more  in¬ 
tensive  toward  its  conclusion.  The  Committee,  furthermore, 
were  inclined  to  approve  of  wider  reading  than  any  mere  text¬ 
book  could  provide,  and  made  an  appeal  for  such  a  serious 
study  of  history  as  would  put  it  on  a  level  with  language  or 
natural  science,  as  worthy  of  attention  to  train  the  mind  and 
help  cultivate  the  man. 

I  propose  to  present  briefly  some  evidence  just  gathered  from 
300  entrance  papers  in  American  history  to  the  Sheffield  Scien¬ 
tific  School  of  Yale  University;  evidence  more  or  less  uncon¬ 
sciously  given  by  as  many  students  prepared  (or  unprepared!) 
to  take  the  June,  1901,  examination.  The  data  presented  are 
gathered  chiefly  from  answers  to  the  opening  question  on  the 
paper.  This  question  called  for  the  name  of  the  text-book  (or 

•  Notes  on  the  recent  (June.  1901)  papers  in  American  history  set  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  examination  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University. 
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books)  used  by  the  student  in  his  preparation;  also  for  the 
books  read  or  consulted,  with  any  indications  of  outside  or  col¬ 
lateral  reading  in  history;  and  finally,  for  a  statement  about 
essay-writing,  the  keeping  of  notebooks,  and  map-work — the 
drawing,  or  the  study  and  use,  of  maps.  With  due  allowance 
for  the  tribulations  naturally  present  to  many  a  lx)y  in  a  strange 
examination  room,  with  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour  l)efore 
him  in  which  to  answer  5  questions,  I  v  enture  to  .consider  the 
data  as  still  worth  gathering  and  presenting.  The  number  of 
students  examined  in  American  history  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  was  considerably  over  300.  Three  hundred  papers, 
however,  offered  some  interesting  conclusions. 

Only  8  of  the  300  boys  had  been  prq)ared  to  any  extent  by 
tutors,  and  these  were,  without  exception,  weak  in  their  prepa¬ 
ration  in  American  history.  The  large  majority  of  the  boys 
(292)  came  from  100  different  schools;  40  of  these  schools  are 
in  New  England;  50  are  east  of  the  Mississippi  (excluding 
New  England)  and  north  of  the  Potomac.  Only  2  schools 
south  of  the  Potomac  presented  any  candidates  in  American 
history.  Eight  schools  west  of  the  Mississippi  completed  the 
whole  number.  Among  the  40  New  England  schools  16  are 
private.  About  a  third  of  the  entire  100  schools  are  private, 
but  the  students  were  nearly  equally  divided  in  numbers  be¬ 
tween  the  public  and  the  private  institutions. 

Text-books  are  numerous,  but  it  is  easy  to  detect  from  the 
following  results  what  are  the  standard  volumes  for  coll^;e 
preparation.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  boys  had  studied  at 
least  I  text-book.  A  smaller  number  (94)  had  studied  2  text¬ 
books.  Eighty-eight  students  spoke  of  3  text-books.  In 
many  instances  the  second  or  third  volume  was  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  main  text-book.  Montgomery’s  The  leading  facts  of 
American  history  was  named  by  115  boys:  from  the  evidence 
at  hand  it  is  clearly  the  most  widely  used  volume  for  prepara¬ 
tion  in  American  history.  Professor  Edward  Channing’s 
Students'  history  of  the  United  States  followed  at  a  notably 
long  distance;  it  was  named  as  the  principal  text-book  in  46 
instances.  John  Fiske’s  History  of  the  United  States  stood 
third;  32  students  had  been  prepared  chiefly  upon  this  text. 
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Alexander  Johnston  (28),  Barnes  (25),  McLaughlin  (23), 
McMaster  (8) — these  followed  according  to  the  numbers. 
Thomas,  Gordy,  Scudder,  Eggleston,  Mowry,  Davidson,  and 
Anderson  had  served  in  several  instances,  either  as  principal 
or  supplementary  volumes.  Only  17  students  were  quite  un¬ 
able  to  recall  the  titles  or  the  names  of  authors  of  text-books 
which  they  had  used.  It  was  evident  that,  in  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber  of  the  best  schools,  the  three  volumes  known  as  the  Epoch 
Series  had  been  used.  My  notes  show  that  when  this  series 
was  cited  the  student  was  usually  familiar  with  the  last  volume, 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  Division  and  re-union:  182^-1889.  In 
the  instance  of  one  school,  students  had  been  expected  to  l)e 
familiar  with  many  of  the  selections  in  Hart’s  Source  book  of 
American  history.  Most  boys,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  at  the 
time  that  they  are  ready  for  college  have  no  conception  of  the 
sources  of  American  history. 

On  the  subject  of  so-called  outside  and  collateral  reading  my 
notes  are  extensive.  It  may  be. said,  however,  at  the  outset 
that  of  300  students  16 1  gave  no  express  evidence  of  having 
read  anything  but  the  text-book  in  their  preparatory  work,  so 
that  the  data  came  from  the  statements  of  only  139  boys — less 
than  half  the  entire  number. 

As  might  be  expected,  John  Fiske  among  the  standard 
writers  was  most  frequently  named  as  having  been  read  or  used 
in  connection  with  school  work.  His  books  on  the  Revolution 
— either  the  small  IVar  of  independence  or  The  American 
revolution  in  two  volumes — were  occasionally  given  exactly  by 
title.  Then  came,  in  order  of  use:  The  critical  period  of 
American  history,  The  beginnings  of  New  England,  and  The 
Dutch  and  Quaker  colonies  in  America.  Francis  Parkman 
was  more  than  a  name  to  perhaps  30  of  the  300  candidates; 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe  was  apt  to  be  cited,  if  any  single  volume 
was  named.  John  C.  Ridpath’s  History  of  the  United  States 
had  had  some  readers;  occasionally  it  was  expressly  given  as 
evidence  of  school  reading.  It  seemed  probable  that  in  some 
instances  boys  had  picked  it  up  as  a  household  volume,  always 
accessible  and  in  parts  readable.  A  few  schools — about  a 
dozen,  equipped  with  uncommonly  good  libraries — had  made 
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it  a  simple  matter  for  30  students  to  name  Bancroft,  Winsor, 
Hildreth,  McMaster,  and  Schouler  as  having  been  “  consulted.” 

Among  more  miscellaneous  writings,  two  works  in  the 
American  Statesmen  Series  were  cited:  H.  C.  Lodge’s  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  (ten  times),  and  Schurz’s  Henry  Clay 
(twice).  A  few  students  were  able  to  name  Irving’s  Life  of 
Washington,  Franklin’s  Autobiography,  Lodge’s  Short  his¬ 
tory  of  the  English  colonies  in  America,  and  Battles  and 
leaders  of  the  civil  war.  Portions  of  these  volumes  had  been 
read.  The  following  were  named  once;  it  seemed  a  fair  infer¬ 
ence,  from  the  nature  of  the  examinations  in  which  these  were 
cited,  that  they  had  furnished  real  stimulus  to  the  minds  of  a 
distinguished  few.  They  were:  Woodrow  Wilst)n’s  Congres¬ 
sional  government,  Bryce’s  American  comnwnzvealth,  Grant’s 
Memoirs,  Stryker’s  History  of  the  battles  of  Princeton  and 
Trenton,  Maclay’s  History  of  the  American  navy,  and  Taus¬ 
sig’s  History  of  the  tariff.  Two  students  named  Goldwiii 
Smith.  Had  they  read  anything  of  his  writing,  or  was  his 
merely  a  familiar  name?  A  very  few  students  wrote  of  using 
cyclopedias  for  topical  work;  those  actually  named  were:  the 
Encyclopccdia  Britannica,  Chambers’s,  Lossing’s  Cyclofxcdia  of 
United  States  history,  and  Larned’s  History  for  ready  refer¬ 
ence.  About  20  students  coming  from  the  same  public  school 
had  been  expected  to  read  the  articles  on  Reconstruction  which 
have  been  appearing  for  several  months  past  in  the  Atlantic 
monthly.  And  in  one  instance  Woodrow  Wilson’s  papers  in 
Harper’s  were  cited  as  having  been  read.  They  are  appearing 
from  month  to  month  under  the  title  ”  Colonies  and  nation : 
A  short  history  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.”  One 
student — a  very  notable  example — had  evidently  used  in  an  in¬ 
telligent  manner  Story  on  the  Constitution,  Elliot’s  Debates. 
the  Federalist,  and  the  Congressional  debates.  He  had  l)een 
spurred  to  this  range  of  reading  by  a  real  interest,  not  only  in 
history,  but  in  economic  problems,  and  in  debating.  He  wrote 
one  of  the  two  nearly  perfect  papers  which  came  out  of  a  batch 
of  over  300. 

That  the  interest  in  debating  which  the  colleges  have  shown 
within  half  a  dozen  years  has  asserted  itself  in  the  preparatory 
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schools  none  can  doubt  who  will  read  carefully  college  entrance 
pai)ers  in  history.  In  several  instances  boys  acknowledged 
familiarity  with  historic  matters  thru  their  work  in  debating. 
Again  it  was  evident  that  such  organizations  as  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  had 
helped  in  directing  boys’  reading  by  offering  prizes  for  essays 
on  historic  subjects.  Four  candidates  had  worked  for  such 
prizes;  one  of  the  four  said  that  he  had  gained  a  prize.  It  is 
fair  to  record  that  one  of  the  four  handed  in  a  good  paper,  but 
— sad  evidence — he  was  not  the  prize-winner. 

It  is  altogether  easy  for  boys  to  read  at  random,  and  to  cite 
such  readings  if  asked  to  record  on  an  examination  paper  what 
they  may  have  done  in  preparation.  There  were  about  a  dozen 
instances  of  boys  citing  “  historical  fiction  ”  as  part  of  their 
outside  reading.  In  one  case  a  student  declared  rashly  that  he 
had  read  “  all  the  historical  novels  of  the  day.”  It  may  be  noted 
that  among  300  students  only  5  novels  were  named  by  title;  2  of 
these  were  by  Cooper;  the  other  3  were  Glasgow’s  The  voice 
of  the  people,  Churchill’s  Richard  Carvel,  and  Miss  Johnston’s 
T 0  have  and  to  hold.  There  were  clear  indications  of  illusions 
as  to  the  value  of  such  reading;  as  when,  for  instance,  one 
writer  declared  that  “  novels  are  the  best  means  of  studying 
history.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  fiction  was  seldom 
mentioned  as  “  outside  reading  ”  would  lend  strength  to  the 
view  set  forth  by  another  writer  that  “  historical  fiction  cannot 
be  relied  ujx)!!,”  as  a  view  pretty  generally  regarded  as  sound. 
There  was  considerable  evidence  of  the  reading  of  biography; 
it  was  too  vague  to  amount  to  anything  in  the  record. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  notebook  work  and  essay-writing, 
there  is  almost  nothing  to  be  gathered  from  the  statements  of 
the  students  themselves.  About  180  asserted  that  they  had 
been  obliged  to  keep  notebooks.  Of  this  numljer  30  specified 
the  contents  of  their  books  as  made  up  from  “  lectures,”  60  had 
kept  essays  and  compositions  in  their  notebooks.  It  was  com¬ 
mon  for  students  to  speak  of  digests,  outlines  of  Presidential 
administrations,  notes  on  political  parties,  with  some  reference 
occasionally  to  the  quick  drawing  of  sketch-maps  in  their 
books.  It  is  worth  noting  that  out  of  35  excellent  papers  pre- 
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sented,  8  papers  were  written  by  boys  who  said  that  they  had 
kept  no  notebooks  in  history  and  had  written  no  compositions. 

As  to  map-drawing  or  map-study  also  very  little  is  to  be  said. 
A  hundred  and  thirty  boys  declared  that  they  had  done  some 
map-drawing.  About  40  students  answered  rather  specifically 
that  they  had  maps  of  campaigns  or  studied  carefully  the  situa¬ 
tions  of  battlefields.  Occasionally  students  specified  outline 
maps  as  having  been  used  to  work  out  boundary  lines  or  to 
illustrate  territorial  growth  and  “expansion”  (a  favorite 
word!).  There  were  a  few  instances  of  boys  distinguishing 
between  geographical  and  historical  maps,  showing  some  real 
appreciation  of  the  distinction. 

The  June  examination  in  American  history  for  admission 
to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  may  be  characterized  as  a  test 
after  a  somewhat  conventional  model.  It  called,  first,  for  some 
knowledge  of  the  events  of  any  one  of  the  colonial  (pre- Revo¬ 
lutionary)  wars,  and  ability  to  indicate  in  simple  English  the 
course  of  the  incidents  essential  to  some  understanding  of  the 
war.  The  student  was  asked,  next,  for  an  explanation  of  the 
phrase,  “  the  critical  period  of  American  history.”  The  third 
question  asked  for  accounts  of  (a)  Genet’s  mission;  (b)  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition ;  (c)  the  compromise  of  1850;  (d) 
the  Dred-Scott  decision.  The  fourth  and  final  question  re¬ 
quired  the  student  to  write  upon  any  one  of  the  following  three 
topics:  (a)  The  conventions  of  1787;  (b)  Jackson’s  adminis¬ 
tration;  (c)  the  territorial  growth  of  the  United  States  from 
1787  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska. 

In  the  light  of  such  data  as  have  been  gathered,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  out  of  300  students  rather  less  than  a  third  of 
that  number  failed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  test.-  An 
analysis  of  the  papers  of  the  successful  two-thirds  shows  that 
35  students  passed  excellent  examinations;  2  among  these  35 
students  handed  in  well-nigh  perfect  papers.  Those  who  just 
met  the  requirements  numbered  about  170. 

It  is  too  early,  of  course,  to  look  for  much  evidence  to  show 
that  schools  over  the  country  are  acting  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  ot  Seven.  That  more  time  is  giveti  to 
history  than  was  ever  given  before  is  extremely  prohablo. 
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Several  text-books  are  often  used  in  place  of  the  single  volume. 
Library  facilities  in  the  schools  are  very  limited.  To  reckon  a 
dozen  school  libraries  as  easy  of  access  to  students  and  well- 
equipped  with  standard  volumes  in  American  history  among  a 
hundred  schools  may  be  rather  under  than  over  a  fair  estimate. 
The  volumes  cited  on  the  papers  were  really  excellent;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  papers  themselves  yielded  marked  evi¬ 
dence  of  wide  reading.  “  Outside  ”  reading  in  history  is 
something  to  be  closely  watched  and  carefully  directed.  Its 
usefulness  to  the  pupil  will  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the 
good  judgment — even  the  training — of  a  teacher.  It  takes 
first-rate  teachers  to  interpret  first-rate  books,  or  to  direct  boys 
to  them  and  to  get  good  results.  There  was  very  slight  evi¬ 
dence  of  work  in  sources.  As  soon  as  teachers  are  really 
trained  in  the  use  of  sources,  such  materials  can  be  more  widely 
brought  into  the  schools.  Without  arguing  at  all  for  the  so- 
called  “  source-method  "  of  teaching  history,  one  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  young  students  are  benefited  by  some  knowledge 
gained,  for  example,  from  Hart’s  Source  book  of  American 
history  or  the  Old  South  leaflets. 

After  reading  critically  300  papers  one  is  inclined  to  rise  to 
the  level  of  a  few  generalizations.  And  first  of  all  it  may  be 
said  that  students  revealed  some  skill  in  comprehensive  views 
— they  generalized — if  not  usually  wisely,  yet  readily.  They 
preferred  to  answer  a  question  asking  for  explanation  of  “  the 
critical  period  of  American  history,”  rather  than  to  outline  a 
colonial  war  or  to  say  with  definiteness  what  Genet’s  mission 
was,  or  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  Their  knowledge 
of  details,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  sure :  dates,  proper  names 
of  places  and  men  were  seldom  accurately  given.  And  this 
accuracy  of  detail  is,  all  things  considered,  quite  the  most  im¬ 
portant  w'ork  for  the  young  student  of  history.  A  very  serious 
charge  against  the  work  is  on  the  score  of  English — ^bad  spell¬ 
ing,  careless  grammar,  and  loose  style,  or  no  style  at  all,  were 
altogether  too  common.  This  charge  does  not  rest  solely  on 
the  teacher  of  history.  But  on  the  whole  I  am  ready  to  believe 
that  the  secondary  schools  do  not  take  sufficient  pains,  not  only 
to  have  bijys  keep  notebooks,  but  to  have  teachers  examine 
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these  books  carefully.  There  is  no  good  teaching  of  history 
in  the  colleges,  or  in  the  lower  schools,  without  much  writing. 
And  it  is  essential  among  young  students  that  they  know  that 
their  work  is  to  be  read  by  the  instructor. 

Henry  Barrett  Learned 

Sheffield  Scientific  School, 

Yale  University 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ANO  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  SCHOOLS 

I  have  visited  high  and  elementary  schools  in  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  making  inquiries  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  discussed ;  have  been  examining  high-school  courses 
of  study,  especially  in  those  places  having  the  l>est  courses 
— such  as  Malden,  Newton,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Medford, 
Chelsea,  Quincy,  Worcester,  and  Springfield  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Hartford  and  New  Haven;  some  towns  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey;  and  I  have  also  sent  to 
Indiana,  Colorado,  and  Wisconsin.  I  have  corresponded  with 
high-school  principals  and  have  found  them,  generally,  as 
liberal  as  the  superintendents.  I  ^ay  these  things  by  way  of 
preface,  so  that  there  may  not  be  a  feeling  that  there  is  any  an¬ 
tagonism.  Sometimes  superintendents  and  elementary-school . 
principals  fail  to  see  the  high-school  principals’  position.  I 
have  attended  some  high-school  teachers’  associations,  and  this 
was  made  very  plain  to  me — that  while  we  have  been  broaden¬ 
ing  the  elementary-school  course  and  sending  the  pupils  to  the 
high  school  better  equipped  by  at  least  one  year,  the  colleges, 
Harvard  leading,  have  been  continually  adding  requirements 
in  history  and  English  without  lowering  anything  else,  so  that 
President  Eliot  admits  that  a  young  man,  as  fitted  now,  can 
obtain  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  three  years.  This  is  doing  as  he 
declared  ought  to  be  done  some  years  ago,  to  which  we  all  agree 
— lowering  the  age  of  the  college  senior;  but  it  has  all  been 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  high  and  elementary  schools. 

Thus  the  high-school  principal  is  between  two  fires,  as  be¬ 
fore.  He  must  fit  the  pupils  for  college  in  four  years,  or  he  is 
likely  to  lose  his  position :  and  he  must  broaden  his  course  so 
as  to  provide  for  those  not  going  to  college;  he  must  have  both 
a  fitting  and  a  finishing  school. 
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Then  this  whole  discussion  comes  to  this :  How  shall  we  fit 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  school  so  that  some  can 
carry  college-requirement  courses  and  others,  the  large  ma¬ 
jority,  receive  instruction  fitted  for  them?  We  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  say  that  a  course  should  be  so  planned  that  a  pupil 
leaving  school  at  any  period  shall  have  studied  what  is  l>est  for 
him  at  that  period.  I  believe  we  may  have  to  change  this  and 
say,  a  pupil  intending  to  go  beyond  the  high  school  should  take 
the  strait  and  narrow  road  leading  thereto  and  not  go  into  any 
of  the  byways  and  hedges,  but  those  not  intending  so  to  do 
should  receive  different  instruction,  in  an  enriched  and  broad¬ 
ened  course,  and  the  division  should  be  made  where  necessary. 
If  pupils  need  five  years  in  Latin,  let  the  division  come  in  the 
last  year  of  grammar  school;  or  have  a  five-year  college- 
requirement  course,  and  let  the  oldest  pupils  do  the  work  in 
four  years. 

As  whatever  affects  the  high  school  affects  the  elementary 
school  as  well,  and  since  the  college  sets  the  pace, — saying  how 
much  those  entering  must  know  and  continually  raising  the 
standard, — it  may  be  well  to  have  a  few  statistics  before  draw¬ 
ing  conclusions.  Secretary  Hill  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of 
education  states  that  of  the  40,000  pupils  in  the  public  high 
schools  of  Massachusetts  in  1898  only  5000  were  preparing 
for  college;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  courses  have  been  in 
the  past,  and  are  now,  arranged  in  many  schools  for  the  one- 
eighth,  and  the  seven-eighths  must  take  the  consequences.  In 
Connecticut,  of  772  in  senior  classes  in  high  schools  in  1897, 
164  were  in  the  college  department.  There  are  other  courses, 
and  yet,  as  there  is  not  much  separation  the  first  year  and  the 
work  must  l)e  hard  in  order  to  fit  in  four  years,  the  weaker  go 
to  the  wall  during  the  first  year  and  only  the  ablest,  mentally 
and  physically,  remain.  There  are  exceptions,  and  I  shall 
speak  of  these  hereafter. 

I  wrote  to  high-school  principals,  asking  for  the  numl)er 
in  high  schools  in  September.  1899;  the  number  in  May, 
1900;  the  number  in  altering  class  in  September;  the  numlier 
left  in  entering  class  in  May;  and  also  for  the  reasons  for  the 
decrease.  I  give  some  figures  here,  without  naming  the 
schools. 
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No.  in  school 

No.  in  school 

No.  in  entering  class 

No.  in  entering  class 

in  September,  1899 

in  May,  1900 

in  September,  1899 

in  May,  1900 

635 

606 

164 

149 

725 

657 

314 

279 

257 

205 

416 

365 

156 

131 

260 

241 

65 

57 

885 

761 

209 

171 

298 

262 

99 

91 

715 

695 

267 

239 

600 

517 

227 

197 

656 

624 

220 

194 

260 

240 

65 

57 

244 

234 

85 

82 

551 

495 

227 

200 

526 

465 

217 

i8s 

Among  the  reasons  given  for  the  falling  off  were :  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  parents;  illness;  poor  preparation;  business;  failure  of 
high  school  to  give  students  what  they  want;  limit  of  mental 
capacity  reached. 

If  we  should  add  to  these  columns  the  number  who  do  not 
return  in  the  following  September,,  we  should  have  much  food 
for  thought.  If  it  be  said  that  the  loss  in  the  last  years  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  is  large,  the  reply  is  that  many  leave  at  the 
age  limit  of  fourteen  years,  and  family  needs  demand  it.  The 
figures  will  show  that,  in  many  high  schools,  from  one-fifth  to 
one-fourth  drop  out  during  the  first  year. 

I  have  taken  from  the  report  of  Secretary  blill  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  board  of  education  some  statistics.  1  have  made  a  list 
of  the  population  and  the  high-school  enrollment  of  23  towns 
and  cities,  all  above  16,000  in  population,  and  find  that  gen¬ 
erally  the  high-school  attendance  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
liberality  of  the  instruction.  Fitchburg,  Worcester,  Newton, 
Brookline,  Somerville  lead.  These  cities  are  democratic  in 
education;  their  courses  are  liberal;  English  being  required, 
and  in  many  cases  mathematics.  Yet  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  course  in  many  places  is  practically  all  elective. 

These  cities  are  on  the  right  track  and  are  being  largely  fol¬ 
lowed.  As  I  have  said,  the  high-school  principals  generally  are 
liberal-minded,  but  are  held  fast  by  the  college  requirements. 
I  find  that  in  Massachusetts  high-school  enrollment  has  prac¬ 
tically  doubled  in  fifteen  years;  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
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are  twice  as  many  pupils  carrying  the  former  curriculum.  The 
old  curriculum  provided  for  a  limited  class.  If  God  had  in¬ 
tended  all  to  become  the  same,  we  should  have  been  equally 
endowed.  We  have  learned  a  better  interpretation  of  the 
preamble  of  the  Constitution.  We  do  believe  that  all  have  an 
equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  are 
fast  changing  our  courses,  so  as  to  give  the  opportunity  for  all 
to  have  the  happiness  acquired  in  studying  branches  adapted  to 
their  capacity  and  their  individual  needs. 

So  far  I  have  been  stating  facts  relative  to  school  work  in 
order  to  draw  some  conclusions. 

The  physiological  change  in  the  adolescent  period  need  not 
be  discussed.  We  know  that  at  the  age  of  pupils  in  upper  ele¬ 
mentary  grades,  and  in  the  first  year  or  two  in  the  high  school, 
there  ought  not  to  be  home  study  when  we  have  two  sessions. 
Yet  we  find  by  actual  experience  that  in  most  elementary 
schools  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  do  home  work  in  order 
to  enter  the  high  school,  and  then  still  more  do  it  during  the 
first  year  in  order  to  remain  there.  Yet,  even  with  this,  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  leave  during  the  first  year,  or  fail  of 
promotion  and  do  not  return  the  second  year. 

We  know  that  many  enter  a  high  school  without  a  definite 
purpose,  and  I  presume  many  of  those  who  drop  out  no  teacher 
could  hold;  still  we  can  but  feel  that  the  change  to  the  high 
school  is  largely  responsible.  Possibly  the  blame  lies  in  both 
places.  The  elementary-school  teachers  help  the  pupils  too 
much,  have  too  many  incentives  that  are  not  for  the  real 
interests  of  the  pupil,  while  the  high-school  teacher  goes  to  the 
other  extreme  and  says  that  ])upils  .should  be  left  wholly  on 
their  own  responsibility,  believing  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  departmental  plan  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools 
gives  opportunity  to  develop  independence  and  al.so  permits 
pupils  to  study  some  of  the  branches  pursued  in  high  .school. 
I'his  should  not  supersede  the  work  in  the  high  school,  but 
rather  prepare  for  it.  High-school  teachers  generally  like  the 
introduction  to  algebra  and  the  elements  of  geometry  in  the 
elementary  school,  and  some  wish  pupils  to  have  the  elements 
of  Latin  and  French  on  entering  the  high  school. 

Shall  we  have  high-school  courses  of  four  years,  adjusted  to 
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the  large  majority  of  pupils;  giving  to  the  minority  fitting  for 
college  the  same  opportunities  as  at  present,  but  not  permitting 
the  minority  to  set  the  pace  for  the  majority?  Shall  we  have 
a  five-year  course  for  all  ?  Shall  we  divide  pupils  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school;  sending  some  into  the  high  school  with  one 
year  or  two  years  of  Latin  or  French,  in  addition  to  some 
algebra  and  geometry,  or  shall  we  approach  the  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  academy  plan ;  permitting  each  pupil  to  take  what  he  and 
his  parents  wish,  each  according  to  his  own  ability,  and  gradu¬ 
ating  on  so  many  credits  ? 

Judging  from  all  I  can  gather  I  believe  the  last  is  to  be  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  at  work.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
“  There  are  such  natural  limitations  to  the  elective  plan 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  elective  chaos  or  philosophical 
anarchism.” 

While  there  are  many  very  liberal  courses,  I  know  of  only 
one  that  is  absolutely  open.  This  is  a  proposed  course  for  high 
schools  which  embodies  the  principle  set  forth  by  Sui>erin- 
tendent  Seaver  in  an  article  in  the  Educational  Review  for; 
February,  1900;  an  article  which  will  well  repay  a  careful 
perusal. 

G.  A.  Stuart 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
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Principles  of  religious  education:  A  course  of  lectures  delivered  under  tlie 
auspices  of  the  Sunday-school  Commission  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York — With  an 
introduction  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of 
New  York.  New  York  ;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  looo.  xx -1-292  p.  $1.00. 

This  Yolume  contains  ten  lectures  delivered  by  clergymen 
and  educators,  dealing  rather  more  with  methods  of  Sunday- 
school  teaching  and  organization  than  with  the  subject  form¬ 
ing  the  title  of  the  book. 

The  author  of  one  of  these  lectures,  himself  a  clergyman, 
characterizes  the  Sunday  school  as  “  a  haphazard  gathering,” 
and  says  with  refreshing  candor,  “  we  are  really  guilty  of  a 
misnomer  when  we  call  such  a  gathering  a  school.”  And,  in 
thus  speaking,  he  is  not  only  in  essential  harmony  with  his  col¬ 
laborators,  but  with  serious  observers  of  Sunday-school  work. 
To  bring  a  degree  of  order  out  of  what  largely  partakes  of  dis¬ 
order,  and  to  organize  the  “  haphazard  gathering  ”  into  an 
effective  school,  is  the  evident  purpose  of  these  lectures. 

Mindful  of  this  purpose  the  reader  will  find  a  starting  point 
in  “  The  religious  content  of  the  child’s  mind,”  the  seventh 
lecture  in  the  book.  'Phe  merit  in  this  article  lies,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  in  the  parable  of  the  tadpole’s  tail,  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  period  of  adolescence,  and  especially  in  the  rather  fine 
setting  forth  of  the  power  of  a  master  in  any  subject  to  fasci¬ 
nate  a  child.  This  is  as  true  in  religion  as  in  science  or 
literature.  The  most  prominent  idea  in  the  article,  however, 
seems  to  me  to  be  wrong.  When  we  are  assured  that  “  Child¬ 
hood  is  the  very  best  period  of  human  life,”  and  when  we  are 
told  that  “  it  [childhood]  is  the  paradise  from  which  growth  is 
always  more  or  less  of  a  fall,”  a  greater  tribute  is  paid  to  that 
half-savage,  semi-conscious,  but  delightfully  interesting  state 
called  childhood  than  I  am  ready  to  grant.  I  do  not  believe 
the  tadpole  falls  when  his  tail  is  absorbed,  and  I  think  it  is  true 
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that  adult  life  is  richer  in  every  way  than  child  life.  Does  not 
the  adult  project  upon  his  own  childhood  emotions  which  the 
child  himself  never  experienced? 

“  The  content  of  religious  instruction,”  the  fourth  address  in 
the  volume,  is  an  admirable  statement  of  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Church,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve 
ujxjn  it  unless  by  adding  what  is  called  natural  religion,  the 
religious  uplift  that  comes  from  rare  sorrows  and  joys. 

“  The  Preparation  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher  ”  is  the 
subject  of  the  sixth  lecture.  The  writer  goes  into  the  very  life 
of  teaching.  There  is  no  dogmatic  expression  in  the  lecture, 
every  point  of  which  heartily  commends  itself  to  the  teacher. 
His  illustrations  are  peculiarly  apt  and  forceful,  appealing  not 
to  the  faith,  but  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader.  The  article 
is  conceived  and  written  upon  an  unusually  high  plane.  A 
poor  teacher  will  find  in  it  additional  reason  for  despising  him¬ 
self,  and  a  good  teacher  renewed  inspiration. 

The  “  Course  of  study  ”  is  the  subject  of  the  fourth  paper, 
and  the  treatment  is  most  excellent.  The  following  paragraph 
gives  an  idea  of  the  spirit  and  value  of  the  article : 

It  is  beyond  question  important  to  interpret  present-day  life  in  the  terms 
of  Christian  truth.  The  ancient  Jewish  Church  was  contemporary  with  the 
life  of  the  race  at  every  point.  The  singular  charm  and  power  of  the  Bible 
is  that  it  is  vital  at  every  point  with  the  experience  of  the  age  in  which  its 
saints  and  sinners  lived.  The  secret  of  power  in  Christianity  must  be  the 
same.  Christ  must  be  contemporary  with  the  twentieth  century,  or  He  will 
become  an  obsolete  factor  in  the  growing  life  of  humanity.  God  reveals 
Himself  to-day — whether  the  day  be  that  of  Moses  or  Isaiah,  of  St.  Paul  or 
Luther,  of  Lincoln  or  Gladstone,  of  Maurice  and  Beecher  and  Newman. 
God  is  the  God  of  those  now  living,  even  as  He  was  in  their  own  day  the 
God  of  the  dead.  Therefore  the  instruction  of  our  youth  must  be  abreast 
of  the  present  problems  which  they  are  to  face. 

The  third  lecture  is  a  clear  and  helpful  presentation  of  “  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
America,”  with  valuable  suggestions  for  improvement  in 
American  schools.  The  articles  on  the  use  of  biography  and 
geography  are  good  and  li1)eralizing. 

The  “  Literary  study  of  the  Bible,”  the  last  lecture  in  the 
book,  gives  fresh  impetus  to  a  movement  in  favor  of  a  literary 
rather  than  a  scientific  interpretation  of  the  book.  The  reader 
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who  expects  much  from  Professor  Moulton  on  this  subject  is 
not  disappointed. 

While  the  article  “  Religious  instruction  and  its  relation  to 
education  ”  is  properly  enough  the  first  one  in  the  volume,  it 
may  be  more  profitably  read  with  the  contents  of  the  succeeding 
lectures  in  mind.  The  subject  is  presented  with  great  clear¬ 
ness  and  force,  indicating  both  historical  and  philosophical 
grasp;  and  the  highly  intellectual  view  has  not  excluded  a  warm 
sympathy.  The  soundness  of  the  psychology  in  the  statement 
that  the  heart  is  best  reached  thru  the  intellect  and  will  is,  I 
think,  unquestionable,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  this  truth  is 
vital  to  successful  religious  teaching. 

This  book  is  the  most  valuable  volume  on  the  subject  known 
to  me,  and  while  it  will  produce  a  marked  effect  upon  teaching 
in  the  Sunday  school,  I  predict  that  its  influence  will  be  still 
greater  in  the  field  of  public-school  education. 

Livingston  C.  Lord 

State  Normal  School, 

Charleston,  III. 

School  hygiene — By  Edward  R.  Shaw,  professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Peda¬ 
gogy  in  New  York  University.  (Teachers’  Professional  Library.)  New  York: 

Macmillan  Company,  1901.  xi-|-26op.  $1.00. 

The  importance  of  school  hygiene  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
more  and  more,  but  it  has  not  yet  received  the  attention 
which  it  deserves,  from  either  parents  or  teachers.  The  bright, 
ambitious  pupil  works  assiduously  to  occupy  the  first  place;  he 
is  a  credit  to  the  school  and  to  the  teacher;  his  parents  are 
proud  of  his  attainments;  and  all  urge  him  on  to  greater  effort. 
In  this  process,  if  his  health  is  undermined,  the  deterioration 
frequently  goes  on  unobserved.  It  is  obscured  from  parents, 
friends,  and  teachers  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements. 
Another  pupil  of  equal  ability  not  unfrequently  falls  behind  in 
the  race,  because  of  some  physical  defect  in  sight  or  hearing,  or 
from  inability  to  withstand  the  depressing  influences  which 
surround  him  in  the  schoolroom.  While  the  one  is  unduly 
elated  by  a  fictitious  success,  the  other  is  depressed  and  dis¬ 
couraged  by  apparent  failure.  The  artificial  emulation  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  both.  If  all  unhealthy  conditions  in  schoolrooms 
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could  be  removed,  and  if  all  disabilities  in  individual  pupils 
could  be  provided  for;  and  further,  if  all  rivalry  among  pupils 
could  be  done  away  with — then  the  process  of  education,  the 
symmetrical  development  of  the  individual,  would  proceed  far 
more  rapidly  than  it  does  now,  and  with  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  state. 

There  are  two  prime  courses  that  hinder  the  best  training  in 
the  public  schools,  both  being  the  result  of  ignorance.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  quite  general,  not  to  say  almost  universal, 
habit  of  comparing  one  pupil  with  another — of  measuring  the 
attainments  of  a  pupil  by  what  his  classmate  has  done.  It  is 
no  concern  of  a  pupil  to  know  or  to  care  what  his  neighbor  has 
done.  The  only  just  comparison  is  between  one’s  former  self 
and  his  present  self.  The  only  criterion  of  excellence  is 
honesty  and  faithfulness  in  daily  work,  and  doing  one’s  best. 
And  yet  many  a  frail  girl  has  been  pushed  into  her  grave  at  the 
point  of  a  pencil  for  recording  “marks”;  and  many  a  pupil 
has  left  school  in  feeble  health  in  consequence  of  the  struggle 
to  win  prizes  awarded  upon  some  false  basis.  In  considering 
school  hygiene,  the  evil  of  all  the  false  stimuluses  that  have 
been  invented  from  time  immemorial  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Every  child  should  be  allowed  to  grow  in  the  way  Nature  in¬ 
tended,  and  not  be  stretched  upon  any  kind  of  a  rack  because 
his  neighbor  happens  to  grow  taller  than  he  does.  It  is  pure 
ignorance  of  the  harm  resulting  from  artificial  incentives  to 
emulation  among  pupils  that  permits  the  injury  to  go  on. 

The  second  of  these  causes  that  hinder  the  best  training  in 
our  schools  is  ignorance  among  teachers,  and  in  the  community 
no  less,  regarding  the  sanitary  conditions  of  schoolhouses. 
Confined  air,  drafts,  improper  seating  and  lighting — these  be¬ 
come  factors  of  evil  where  many  pupils  are  kept  in  a  room  two 
or  three  hours  at  a  tirrie;  and  the  resultant  injury  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  not  observed,  because  the  full  effect  of  their  injury  is 
felt  at  a  later  age. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  schoolhouses  in  the  country  in  which 
the  sanitary  conditions  are  perfect;  and  it  will  be  many  years 
before  the  ideal  schoolhouse  becomes  the  rule  and  not  the  ex¬ 
ception.  Even  when  that  millennium  arrives  the  children  will 
not  be  protected  from  unhealthy  influences,  unless  at  the  same 
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time  all  teachers  are  qualified  to  make  use  of  the  means  pro¬ 
vided  to  secure  the  healthy  conditions.  As  it  now  is,  there  are 
in  almost  all  schoolhouses  provisions  for  heating,  ventilating, 
and  lighting  properly,  that  are  useless  because  they  are  not 
understood  and  applied  by  the  teacher  in  charge;  and  often 
these  appliances  are  not  understood  by  the  principal.  A 
teacher  was  asked  the  use  of  certain  openings  into  the  school- 
nx)m  for  heat  or  ventilation.  She  replied  that  this  or  that 
aperture  was  designed  for  either  the  admission  or  the  exit  of 
either  fresh  air  or  foul,  she  didn’t  know  which.  And  this 
teacher  is  representative  of  the  class.  They  do  not  know. 
And  they  are  not  so  much  to  blame.  Tlie  subject  of  the 
proper  sanitation  of  schoolrooms  has  not  been  taught  in  the 
normal  schools;  it  is  not  generally  a  part  of  the  teachers’  train¬ 
ing;  there  are  very  few  books  on  the  subject  that  bring  it  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  young  teacher;  and  its  importance  is 
not  generally  apprehended  by  the  experienced  teacher. 

In  School  hygiene  Dr.  Shaw  has  made  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  his  subject.  In  the  chapters  on  school 
architecture  and  sites  he  has  laid  down,  concisely  and  con- 
prehensively,  the  principle  that  should  govern  the  construction 
of  the  schoolroom  and  the  schoolhouse.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
the  teacher  is  not  consulted  about  the  building;  he  makes  use  of 
the  room  as  he  finds  it.  Yet,  if  he  is  well-informed  as  to  the 
proper  requirements,  he  may  do  very  much  toward  improving 
the  conditions.  He  cannot  reconstruct  the  schoolroom,  but  he 
can  make  the  best  of  what  is  provided.  For  example:  If  no 
ventilation  is  provided  except  thru  the  windows,  he  can  open 
each  window  so  as  to  leave  two  or  three  small  cracks  or  open¬ 
ings,  and  these  on  the  right  side,  considering  the  direction  of 
the  wind — instead  of  opening  one  or  two  windows  to  the  fullest 
extent.  With  a  little  study  and  thought  he  may  find  in  this 
little  volume  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  room  in  which  he 
finds  himself;  and  if  every  teacher  were  fully  informed  of  the 
needs,  the  proper  modification  and  constniction  of  school- 
houses  would  soon  follow. 

The  chapters  on  lighting  (p.  14-18  of  this  book)  and  on  the 
criticism  of  plans  (p.  50-58)  are  specially  helpful.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  seats  and  desks  (p.  142-152)  is  valuable.  Many 
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schoolrooms  are  provided  with  adjustable  desks,  but  nobody 
ever  heard  of  their  being  adjusted;  and  no  directions  for  adjust¬ 
ing  them  have  been  printed,  except  in  this  little  volume.  The 
humidity  of  the  air  is  as  important  a  factor  as  the  heating. 
Humidity  in  the  air  affects  one’s  comfort  as  much  as  tempera¬ 
ture, — the  degree  of  heat, — as  we  became  painfully  aware 
in  the  month  of  July,  1901.  Dr.  Shaw  has  admirably  treated 
this  subject,  and  that  of  proper  cleaning  of  the  desks  and  walls 
of  a  schoolroom. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  “  relief  periods  ”  in 
school  work;  to  the  excessive  “written  work”;  to  the  small 
muscular  movements  required  of  children  at  too  early  an  age; 
and  to  the  periods  of  continuous  work  that  are  proper  at  vari¬ 
ous  school  ages :  for  the  youngest  children  only  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  for  the  older  pupils  a  longer  time.  The  chapter 
on  penmanship  is  very  valuable,  tho  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  some  of  the  conclusions — for  example,  whether 
it  would  be  a  good  practice  to  require  pupils,  at  first,  to  write 
with  the  left  hand  as  well  as  with. the  right. 

School  hygiene  treats  of  the  physical  conditions  of  schools, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  also  of  the  proper  management  of 
children  in  the  schools.  It  is  the  outcome  of  intelligent  study 
and  large  experience.  No  one  book  from  the  Teachers’  Pro¬ 
fessional  Library  is  likely  to  have  more  far-reaching  results  in 
improving  our  educational  system  than  this  little  book  will 
have,  if  it  can  be  carefully  read  and  digested  by  every  teacher. 
Dr.  Shaw  writes  in  a  clear,  direct,  simple,  and  straightforward 
style;  he  writes  to  communicate  his  ideas  most  effectively,  and 
not  to  make  a  display  of  rhetoric.  I  wish,  however,  that  he 
and  many  other  good  critics  would  say  “  I  ”  and  not  “  the 
writer.” 

I  once  knew  the  clerk  of  a  corporation  who  was  its  executive 
■officer;  and  in  his  reports  he  used  to  say  “  the  clerk  ”  did  this; 
“the  clerk”  thought  that;  and  “the  clerk”  said  so  and  so. 
He  meant  to  avoid  the  “  I  ” ;  but  he  only  made  the  “  I  ”  more 
prominent. 

A.  P.  Marble 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schooi.s, 

Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City 
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Les  Etudes  dans  la  ddmocratie — By  Alexis  Bertrand.  Paris  :  Alcan  et 
Cie.,  1900.  288  p.  5  It,  i 

French  education  is  not  American,  and  France  is  not 
America.  We  may,  indeed,  say  that  happily  American  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  French,  and  that  we  are  duly  thankful  that  we  are 
not  like  the  great  European  democracy — a  feeling  which  our 
good  sister  republic  would  doubtless  reciprocate  if  she  gave  it 
any  thought.  So  a  book  dealing  with  problems  peculiar  to 
French  education  is  usually  not  one  that  has  much  of  interest 
©r  of  value  for  the  American  educator,  and  vice  versa.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  however,  some  work  appears  which,  from  its  style  or 
from  the  generality  of  the  problems  considered,  demands  some 
attention.  M.  Bertrand’s  latest  work  is  one  of  these,  coming  in 
the  former  class — those  possessed  of  a  style  that  is  interesting, 
if  not  commendable. 

There  is  a  never-ending  pleasure  in  a  book  like  Lewis  Car- 
roll’s  Through  the  looking-glass,  where  everything  is  wrong 
side  to.  The  same  interest  attaches  to  the  humorous  sketches 
now  and  then  seen  over  the  designation,  “  In  topsy-turvydom.” 
And  it  is  much  the  same  pleasure  that  comes  to  one  who  sees 
M.  Bertrand  plunge  into  French  education  with  the  traditional 
taurine  appreciation  for  ceramics.  Everything  is  wrong;  the 
world  is  at  sixes  and  sevens.  The  reformer  ?  C’est  mot! 

The  question  of  classical  or  modern  education  is,  to  him, 
that  of  a  chef  who  inquires  with  what  sauce  you  prefer  to  be 
eaten !  For  eaten  you  must  be.  It  is  like  the  old  Port  Royal 
dilemma :  If  you  marry,  your  wife  will  be  beautiful  or  she  will 
be  plain;  if  the  latter,  you  will  not  love  her;  if  the  former, 
others  will.  “  No,”  he  concludes,  “  there  is  yet  a  secondary 
education  which  is  strictly  neither  classical  nor  modern — 
teaching  thru  the  sciences  and  not  thru  the  languages.  Place 
the  sciences  at  the  center  of  the  system,  and  allow  letters  to 
course  about  them — this  is  a  plan  worth  the  effort  it  costs.” 

His  scheme  for  the  lycec  is  quite  aptly  and  frankly  introduced 
by  an  anecdote  told  him  by  the  artist  Chenavard.  It  seems  that 
Chenavard  was  a  friend  of  Rossini’s,  and,  seeing  one  day  the 
score  of  a  confrere  placed  on  the  piano  upside  down,  he  started 
to  change  it.  “  Let  it  alone,”  said  Rossini  with  great  serious- 
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ness;  “  I  have  tried  it  right  side  up,  and  it  won’t  work,  so  I’ll 
try  it  this  way !  ” 

M.  Bertrand,  however,  meets  the  same  obstacles  which  have 
confronted  every  reformer  since  time  began.  The  conserva¬ 
tive  opposes  the  radical,  healthy  contentment  sits  in  the  path  of 
healthy  discontent.  “  Bureaucracy  and  centralization  devour 
us,”  he  mourns;  “  we  certainly  .shall  never  reach  the  promised 
land  by  an  express  train !  ”  We  who  writhe  under  what  we 
call  the  stupidity  of  regents’  examinations,  department  syllabi, 
city  school  board  regulations,  and  other  beings  not  ourselves, 
which  make  for  unrighteousness,  how  good  it  seems  to  us  to  see 
that  there  are  other  toads  beneath  other  harrows — and  to  see 
that  they  are  toads ! 

The  attack  is  especially  made  on  the  lycces  and  colleges,  and 
here  M.  Bertrand  brings  to  his  aid  others,  like  M.  Gebhart,  who 
believe  in  the  decadence  of  secondary  education,  and  urges 
France  “  to  remodel  from  cellar  to  garret.”  As  Copernicus 
worked  a  revolution  in  astronomy,  and  as  Kant  conceived  one 
in  philosophy  “  a  la  Copernic,”  so  M.  Bertrand  feels  himself  the 
leader  of  a  new  revolution,  which  he  designates,  “  par  une  ex¬ 
pression  fort  ambitieuse  (decidedly!)  un  copernicisme  peda- 
gogique.” 

And  the  plan  ?  As  already  stated,  it  is  simply  to  make  the 
natural  sciences  the  core  of  all  instruction.  We  need  to 
organize  the  scientific  humanities,  the  vivifying  element  of 
modern  life.  The  Middle  Ages  still  dominate  our  belated 
people.  They  bring  their  somme  theologique,  and  education 
pays  the  penalty;  we  have  our  somme  scicntifique,  but  we  do 
not  know  how  to  make  use  of  it  in  our  schools.  We  see,  he 
says,  our  military  peril,  as  also  our  industrial  and  commercial 
peril,  but  we  close  our  eyes  to  a  peril  none  the  less  real — the 
educational.  He  then  pays  Anglo-Sa.xon  education  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  seeing,  as  M.  Paradol  had  done  before  him,  a  dan¬ 
ger  more  serious  than  the  “  peril  germanique,”  namely,  the 
alliance  against  Europe  in  general,  and  France  in  particular, 
of  the  United  States  and  England.  One  might  assume  from 
this  that  he  was  conversant  with  our  system  of  education,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this  in  his  treatise.  The  fact  that  he  is 
threshing  straw  long  since  under  the  flail  of  Herbert  Spencer 
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is  unknown  to  him,  and  his  conclusions  are  as  valuable  as  this 
would  indicate.  The  fact  is,  the  French  educator  of  the  gen¬ 
eration  now  passing  was  usually  about  as  ignorant  of  outside 
systems  as  possible  for  a  man  to  be,  and  therefore  France  could 
not  be  expected  to  produce  much  educational  literature  of  value 
to  the  world.  Such  has  been  the  case.  But  just  as  there  is 
now  an  awakening  in  matters  educational  in  England  and 
America,  so  there  is  sure  to  be  one  in  France.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  M.  Bertrand’s  book  has  the  breadth,  the  scholarship, 
or  the  judicial  style  greatly  to  influence  it. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Teachers  Coi.lege, 

Columbia  University 


A  History  of  Greece— By  Grorge  Willis  Botsforo,  Pli.  1).  New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company,  iSgg.  381  p.  $1.00. 

In  these  days  a  man  should  have  a  very  good  excuse  for  writ¬ 
ing  a  new  text-book  for  use  in  schools,  for  there  are  very  few 
“  long-felt  wants  ”  that  are  not  considerably  overfilled.  Dr. 
Botsford  makes  his  excuse  as  follows :  “  Tho  the  Greeks  were 
constantly  at  war,  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
details  of  their  campaigns  and  battles.  It  is  far  more  profitable 
to  learn  the  character  and  achievements  of  the  great  men,  what¬ 
ever  their  field  of  activity,  to  follow  the  development  of  the 
social  and  political  life,  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  civili¬ 
zation.”  And  this  object  he  has  so  well  carried  out  that  the 
details  of  campaigns  and  battles,  even  of  the  most  important, 
have  been  almost  entirely  omitted.  In  spite  of  this  apparent 
defect,  the  book  is  an  excellent  one  in  many  ways.  It  is  well 
made,  with  good  print,  wide  margins,  heavy  paper,  attractive 
binding,  and  excellent  illustrations. 

Thruout,  the  writer  has  been  most  successful  in  his  effort  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  Greek  civilization,  and  the  general  reader 
can  get  from  the  book  a  very  complete  impression  of  Greek  life. 
Everything  relating  to  the  life  and  culture  of  the  Greeks — their 
art.  religion,  literature,  and  philosophy — is  put  in  an  extremely 
interesting  way.  The  characters  of  great  men  are  well  drawn, 
and  the  character  of  the  different  forms  of  government,  as  being 
the  natural  result  of  the  characters  of  the  different  peoples,  is 
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admirably  shown.  The  term  Hellas  to  a  Greek  mind  meant 
the  whole  world  where  there  were  Greeks,  and  this  view  the 
author  shows  clearly  that  he  accepts  by  the  attention  he  gives 
to  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  which  he  calls  Western 
Greece.  In  this  he  differs  from  the  authors  of  most  other 
school  histories. 

The  maps  are  carefully  drawn  to  illustrate  the  te.xt,  the  only 
fault  in  this  respect  being  that  there  is  no  complete  map  of 
Greece  for  general  reference.  The  references  in  the  margin 
and  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  to  the  original  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  to  the  larger  histories  will  prove  convenient  for 
those  who  wish  to  make  the  books  a  starting-point  for  a  thoro 
study  of  Greek  history. 

While  the  book  could  hardly  be  improved  upon  as  a  story  of 
Greece,  for  the  general  public,  it  has  one  great  defect  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  schools — that  is,  a  lack  of  clearness  in  definition  and 
in  the  statement  of  facts.  Dr.  Botsford  is  an  instructor  at 
Harvard  and  presumably  knows  what  he  wishes  students  to 
learn  before  they  enter  college,  but  the  ordinary  boy  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  could  hardly  get  from  this  book  definitions  which 
would  pass  on  his  entrance  examinations.  The  Council  of  the 
Areopagus,  for  instance,  is  mentioned  many  times  thru  the 
book,  and  intelligent  readers,  before  they  reached  the  end, 
would  no  doubt  have  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  what  the  council 
was.  But  most  boys  are  not  intelligent  readers;  things  have 
to  be  put  very  clearly  before  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  under¬ 
stand  them;  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  book  where  one  can 
put  his  finger  on  a  clear  statement  of  what  the  purpose  of 
the  council  really  was  at  any  period  of  history.  The  cau.ses 
and  results  of  the  various  wars  are  well  given,  but  the 
actual  course  of  events  is  not  shown  clearly  enough  for  a 
boy  to  follow  who  is  reading  Greek  history  for  the  first  time. 
All  battles  are  most  superficially  treated.  Marathon  and  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  for  instance,  each  have  barely  a  page  given  to  them, 
altho  their  details  are  exceedingly  interesting  to  every  boy, 
while  the  battle  of  Artemisium  is  barely  mentioned.  The 
natural  effect  of  such  meager  treatment  on  the  minds  of  nine 
boys  out  of  ten  is  that  the  battles  seem  to  be  of  very  slight 
importance. 
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Most  teachers  have  discovered  that  the  majority  of  boys 
under  eighteen  take  in  very  little  beyond  the  mere  facts  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  it  is  to  the  unthinking  majority,  and  not  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  minority,  that  school  text-books  have  to  be  adapted.  A 
book  in  which  the  facts  are  in  any  way  obscured,  no  matter  how 
admirable  the  book  may  be  in  other  ways,  cannot  prove  a  useful 
text-book.  In  those  schools,  however,  in  which  there  are 
reference  libraries,  and  in  which  the  text-I)ook  is  supplemented 
by  outside  reading,  a  good  teacher  could  easily  remedy  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  Dr.  Botsford’s  book,  and  would  find  it  perhaps  the 
best  Greek  history  published.  But  where  pupils  are  obliged  to 
depend  mainly  on  the  text-book  for  their  information,  or  where 
the  teacher  is  careless  or  ill-informed  himself,  it  can  hardly  be 
recommended  in  place  of  the  text-books  now  in  use. 

William  Jones 

The  Cutler  School, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

These  notes  on  books  received  do  not  preclude  extended  critical  review  hereafter 
of  such  of  the  books  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor  arc  of  special  importance  to 
students  of  education.  Any  books  mentioned  in  the  list  will  be  sent  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 


.£neid  of  Vergil,  The.  Books  I-VI ; 
Selections  VII-XII.  With  an  intro¬ 
duction,  notes,  and  vocabulary — By 
Charles  Knapp,  Ph.  D.,  Barnard  Col¬ 
lege.  Chicago;  Scott,  Foresman  & 
Co.,  1901,  630  p. 

American  history  told  by  contempo¬ 
raries.  Volume  IV,  Welding  of  the 
nation;  1845-1900— Edited  by  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  Harvard  University. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
xxi-l-732  p.  $2.00. 

Professor  Hart’s  fourth  and  concluding 
volume  is  of  great  value.  It  includes  the 
supremely  important  periods  of  the  Civil 
War,  reconstruction,  and  expansion. 
Many  of  the  documents  printed  are  as 
interesting  on  their  own  account  as  they 
are  from  the  view-point  of  historical 
sources. 

American  leaders  and  heroes:  a  pre¬ 
liminary  text-book  in  United  States 
history — By  Wilbur  F.  Gordy.  With 


many  illustrations  and  maps.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1901. 
xv-t-329  p,  60  cents  net. 

American  literature— By  Alphonso  G. 
Newcomer,  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University.  Chicago;  Scott,  Fores¬ 
man  &  Co.,  1901.  364  p. 

Arnold’s  expedition  to  Quebec — By 
John  Codman,  2d.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  ix-l-340  p. 

Brief  French  course,  A.  In  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  laws  of  syntax  promulgated 
by  the  F rench  Government,  by  decree 
of  March  ii,  1901 — By  Antoine  Muz- 
zarelli.  New  York;  The  American 
Book  Co.,  1901.  394  p.  $1.25. 

Brief  topical  survey  of  United  States 
history,  A — By  Oliver  P.  Cornman, 
Ph.  D.,  and  Oscar  Gerson,  Ph.  D. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1901. 
viii-{-232  p.  Price  60  cents. 
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Civil  War  and  the  constitution,  The: 
1859-1865.  By  John  W.  Burgess, 
Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1901. 
Vol.  I,  x+320  p.;  Vol.  II,  vii-|-347 
p.  Price  $1.00  net,  each. 

These  important  volumes,  the  fruit  of 
an  immense  amount  of  research,  are  a 
scholarly  interpretation  of  the  events  of 
the  most  stirring  period  of  American  his¬ 
tory.  Their  significance  warrants  ex¬ 
tended  notice  later. 

College  algebra — By  James  Harrington 
Boyd,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago. 
Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1901. 
xxi-l-787  p. 

Composition  and  rhetoric  for  higher 
schools — By  Sara  E.  H.  Lockwood 
and  Mary  Alice  Emerson.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1901.  ix 4-470  p. 

Contemporary  socialism — By  John 
Rae,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  New  York. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1901.  xii-l- 
555  P-  $2  50  net. 

New  chapters  bring  this  well-known 
book  quite  up  to  date.  It  remains  the 
best  general  book  on  the  subject. 

Deerslayer,  The — By  James  Feniraore 
Cooper.  With  notes  and  introduction. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
xvi-l-609  p.  Price  25  cents. 

Descriptive  speller,  The,  for  graded 
and  ungraded  schools — By  George 
B.  Aiton.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1901. 
V-I-218  p. 

Dictionary  of  philosophy  and  psy¬ 
chology:  Including  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  conceptions  of  ethics,  logic, 
aesthetics,  philosophy  of  religion,  men¬ 
tal  pathology,  anthropology,  biology, 
neurology,  physiology,  economics,  po¬ 
litical  and  social  philosophy,  philology, 
physical  science,  and  education;  and 
giving  a  terminology  in  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian — Written 
by  many  hands  and  edited  by  James 
Mark  Baldwin,  with  the  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  an  international  board 
of  consulting  editors.  In  three  vol- 
nmes.  With  illustrations  and  exten¬ 
sive  bibliographies.  Vol.  I.  New 
York:  The  .Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
xxiv-t-644  p.  $5.00. 

This  invaluable  book  of  reference  will 
be  noticed  at  length  in  a  later  issue  of 
the  Review, 

Education  of  the  American  citizen. 
The — By  Arthur  Twining  Hadley, 


Yale  University.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1901.  X-1-231  p.  $1.50  net. 

President  Hadley  brings  together  here 
a  group  of  suggestive  addresses  and 
magazine  articles  which  deal  with  sub¬ 
jects  in  politics,  in  education,  and  on  the 
line  between  the  two.  They  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  literary  skill  and  a  high 
intellectual  and  ethical  tone,  as  well  as 
by  sanity  of  judgment  and  opinion.  The 
essays  educational  are  hardly  equal  in 
value  and  importance  to  the  essays  po¬ 
litical  and  politico-educational. 

Elementary  grammar.  Lessons  in _ 

By  George  A.  Mirick,  A.  M.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
xv-(-i55  p.  50  cents. 

Elements  of  plane  geometry— By  Alan 
Sanders,  Hughes  High  School,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio.  New  York:  The 
American  Book  Co.,  1901.  247  p. 

75  cents. 

England’s  story:  a  history  for  grammar 
and  high  schools — By  Eva  March 
Tappan,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1901.  XX-+-370  p.  85 

cents  net. 

Fifty  letters  of  Cicero— By  J.  H.  Dil- 
lard,  professor  of  Latin,  'Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity.  Edited  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1901.  xi-|-ii8 
p.  45  cents. 

Government  of  the  American  people. 
The — By  Frank  Strong,  Ph.  D.,  and 
Joseph  Schaffer,  M.  L.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1901.  vi-(- 

250  p.  65  cents. 

History  of  England,  A.  From  the 
earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria — By  Benjamin  Terry,  Ph.  D., 
University  of  Chicago.  Chicago: 
.Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1901.  xi-|- 

iioo  p. 

History  of  the  American  people,  A — 
By  Francis  Newton  Thorpe.  Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1901.  xiii-|- 
627  p. 

Mr.  Thorpe's  book  has  some  points  of 
novelty.  It  takes  much  more  account  of 
social  and  economic  facts  and  conditions 
than  do  most  histories  of  similar  type. 
It  is  agreeably  written. 

History  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico — 
By  William  H.  Prescott.  Edited  by 
John  Foster  Kirk.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  Vol.  I.  xxxi- 
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+477  P-I  Vol.  II.  xix+463  p.;  Vol. 
III.  xviii+522  p. 

This  time-honored  authority  appears  in 
■  handsome  new  dress  in  Bohn’s  Library, 
and  is  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome. 

Homer’s  Iliad,  The  first  six  books  of. 
With  introduction,  commentary,  and 
vocabulary,  for  the  use  of  schools — By 
Thomas  I).  Seymour,  Yale  University. 
Revised  edition.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1901.  lxxxv-(-459  P-  $1.75. 

In  and  around  the  Grand  Canyon: 
The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
River  in  Arizona —  By  George  Whar¬ 
ton  James.  With  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions.  Boston;  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1901.  xxiv-t-326  p.  Price  $3.00. 

Industrial  evolution — By  Carl  BUcher. 
Translated  from  the  third  German  edi¬ 
tion  by  S.  Morley  Wickett,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1901. 
*i+393  P-  $2-50. 

Introduction  to  Casar— By  M.  L. 
Brittain.  New  York:  The  American 
Book  Co.,  1901.  171  p.  Illustrated. 

75  cents. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  commerce 
— By  Frederick  R.  Clow.  With  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  F.  W.  Taussig.  New 
York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1901. 
xxvi-t-224  p.  $1.25. 

La  neuvaine  de  Colette — By  Jeanne 
Schultz.  Edited  by  Florence  I.  C. 
Lye,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Faribault,  Minn. 
New  York:  The  American  Book  Co., 
1901.  148  p.  45  cents. 

Latin  composition.  Based  upon  selec¬ 
tions  from  Csesar — By  Benjamin  L. 
D’Ooge,  Ph.  D.,  Michigan  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
1901.  ix-f  86  p.  55  cents. 

L’Enfant  espion,  and  other  stories — 
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EDITORIAL 

'riie  expression  of  opinion,  quoted  below 
^of  Education*^'^^  York  Tribune  of  October  6, 

restates  succinctly  the  arguments  against 
creating  a  Secretary  of  Education,  with  a  seat  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cabinet,  that  have  often  been  presented  in  this  Review. 
We  wish  that  the  writer  had  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to 
point  out  the  need  for  somewhat  enlarged  powers  for  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Education  along  the  lines  indicated 
by  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  discussed  some¬ 
what  fully  in  these  pages  in  June  last. 

The  editorial  reads: 

“  Somebody  is  always  wanting  to  create  a  new  Cabinet  office. 
Probably  it  is  one  phase  of  the  popular  passion  for  getting  an 
act  of  the  legislature.  The  government  cannot  attempt  any 
beneficent  activity  without  subjecting  itself  to  demands  from 
the  beneficiaries  for  the  establishment  of  a  full-fledged  depart¬ 
ment  to  give  the  subject  dignity.  From  time  to  time  appeals 
are  made  to  Congress  to  create  a  Department  of  Commerce,  a 
Department  of  Labor,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  many 
other  departments.  The  latest  proposal  is  for  a  Department 
of  Education,  with  a  Cabinet  minister  at  the  head  of  ‘  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  the  country.’ 

“  But  there  is  no  ‘  educational  system  of  the  country,’  and 
there  cannot  he  any  such  system.  That  is  the  fundamental 
objection  to  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education,  with 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  for  its  head,  and  it  would  call  for  the 
abandonment  of  any  such  scheme  quite  aside  from  the  objec¬ 
tion  which  in  general  forbids  the  multiplication  of  government 
departments  to  flatter  particular  interests.  The  government 
departments  have  been  established  to  do  government  work  of 
universal  concern.  The  nation’s  foreign  relations,  finances, 
army  and  navy,  and  legal  business  were  first  cared  for.  The 
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navy  was  then  separated  from  the  army  for  public  purposes. 
The  head  of  the  post  office,  a  national  concern,  next  went  into 
the  Cabinet,  and  then  the  Interior  Department  was  created  for 
the  care  of  the  vast  number  of  internal  concerns  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  was  obliged  to  take  interest.  Finally  the 
Agricultural  Dpartment  was  established,  and  that  was  the  first 
Cabinet  post  which  was  devoted  to  interests  not  strictly  and 
necessarily  of  government  concern.  The  activities  of  that  de¬ 
partment,  however,  were  not  new,  were  necessary,  could  not 
l:>e  performed  by  the  States,  and  were  a  legitimate  function  of 
the  Federal  officials. 

“  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  proposed  Department  of 
Education.  There  is  no  Federal  educational  system,  and  the 
person  who  tries  to  create  one  will  merely  be  interfering  in 
matters  which  the  Constitution  has  relegated  to  the  several 
States.  There  is  now  a  Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
gathers  statistics  and  does  satisfactorily  all  that  the  general 
government  is  called  upon  to  do,  or  can  properly  do,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  supervision  of  education.  -Otherwise  education  belongs 
to  the  States.  Each  has  its  own  system,  and  its  administration 
is  as  purely  a  domestic  concern  reserved  to  its  people  as  are  its 
police  and  its  criminal  law.  Where  the  United  States  has 
given  lands  to  promote  education,  either  for  common  schools 
or  for  higher  learning,  as  it  did  back  in  George  Washington’s 
time,  when  it  made  provision  for  a  college  in  the  then  North¬ 
west  Territory,  and  later,  when  it  made  the  gifts  one  of  which 
bore  fruit  in  Cornell  University,  the  whole  administration  and 
control  of  everything  |)ertaining  to  the  education  so  promote<l 
have  been  left  to  the  States.  The  government  has  merely  re¬ 
served  a  certain  part  of  the  lands  it  was  giving  away  to  indi¬ 
viduals  and  devoted  it  to  educational  purposes. 

“  With  such  home  rule  in  education  and  such  utter  lack  of 
anything  approaching  a  national  system  even  of  an  advisory 
character,  a  Secretary  of  Education  would  be  merely  a  drum 
major  marching  down  a  blind  alley,  while  the  procession  moved 
in  another  direction  under  other  leaders.  He  might  be  a  spec¬ 
tacular  figure.  He  might  put  his  finger  into  a  great  many 
educational  pies,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  cooks  legitimately  em¬ 
ployed  upon  them.  But  he  would  have  no  serious  function  as 
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an  officer  of  the  United  States  Government.  A  little  study  of 
the  Constitution  will  make  clear  this  point.  Even  the  ‘  general 
welfare  ’  clause  does  not  authorize  the  usurpation  by  any  offi¬ 
cial  in  Washington  of  supervision  and  control  over  the  domes¬ 
tic  concerns  of  the  States  or  the  building  up  of  a  national 
system  of  education  to  interfere  in  one  of  those  domestic 
concerns.” 


The  Glamour  of  ^  glamour  of  our  older  universities  has 
the  Old,.HJniver-  survived  the  attacks  of  enemies  and  the  par¬ 
tisanship  of  injudicious  friends,  and  in  our 
busy  life  of  to-day  is  stronger  than  when  Berkeley 
looked  to  Oxford  as  the  ideal  city,  or  when  Chaucer’s  clerk 
lived  his  strenuous  life.  The  heathen  have  raged  and  the 
people  imagined  vain  things  against  those  abodes  of  privi¬ 
lege,  where,  they  say,  young  manhood  is  sapped,  the  flaneur 
is  bred,  and  the  world  of  gardens  nourishes  a  hollow  and 
scenic  life.  The  self-taught  man  is  often  suspicious  of 
the  stamp  which  cannot  be  valued  by  net  attainments,  the 
newer  colleges  with  their  earnest  industry  are  chagrined  by 
the  status  of  their  grandmotherly  rivals,  and  the  arrogantly 
illiterate  dislike  them  as  they  dislike  all  slow  products  of  time 
and  patience.  The  utilitarian  considers  that  the  same  result 
could  be  attained  at  half  the  price  in  half  the  time.  The  en¬ 
thusiast  for  commercial  education  points  to  the  absence  of  any 
serious  study  of  his  pet  subjects,  and  gleefully  foretells  a  speedy 
decline.  But  the  universities  have  endured,  replying  to  their 
critics,  in  Byron’s  words,  that  “  they  may  preach  who  please, 
— the  more  because  they  preach  in  vain.”  Even  the  follies  of 
their  friends  have  left  them  unharmed.  Countless  faddists 
have  found  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  sacred  places  of  their 
fads  in  religion  or  art  or  letters,  but  the  fads  have  passed;  lea\'- 
ing  the  universities  catholic  and  dignified  as  ever.  We  were 
told  that  they  owed  their  power  to  their  monopolies  and  exclu¬ 
sive  privileges;  tests  have  been  abolished,  barriers  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  power  remains.  The  practical  man  has 
cried  out  about  their  unpracticalness;  they  reply  by  pointing  to 
the  majority  of  statesmen,  great  lawyers,  and  administrators 
who  are  their  sons.  The  anarchist  in  art  or  letters  has 
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sneered  at  their  culture,  but  the  most  enduring  impulses  in 
thought  and  art  have  arisen  in  their  bounds.  The  truth  is  that 
the  academic  tradition  remains  as  a  great  fact  which  cannot  Ire 
ignored,  and  its  opponents  only  prejudice  their  case  by  defining 
this  tradition  in  the  terms  of  some  exact  attainment.  It  is 
wider,  and  subtler,  and  more  potent  than  any  statistics  which 
can  he  embodied  in  an  educational  report,  and  in  the  face  of 
this  indisputable  fact  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  arrive  at  some 
knowledge  of  its  meaning. 

In  Mr.  Asquith’s  admirable  speech  to  the  summer  meeting 
of  the  Oxford  extension  students  (a  gathering  which  is  itself 
a  witness  to  the  widely  diffused  attractiveness  of  this  old  ideal) 
there  was  a  skillful  exposition  of  that  teaching  which,  for  want 
of  a  happier  name,  we  may  call  academic.  Mr.  Asquith  speaks 
with  the  voice  of  authority,  for  he  himself,  as  the  President  of 
Magdalen  said,  is  a  typical  Oxford  man,  representing  Oxford 
in  the  world  at  large.  Academic  education  must  be  justified  in 
our  practical  times,  not  by  its  cloistered  exponents,  but  by  the 
men  it  has  created  and  sent  out  to  do  the  work  of  the  world. 
He  defined  it  chiefly  by  negatives,  which  is  the  safest  way  of 
defining  a  tradition  which  all  are  conscious  of  and  few  under¬ 
stand.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  technical  education ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  was  not  specialization.  In  these  two  pregnant 
negatives  we  may  find  the  root  of  its  being.  It  is  no  real  busi¬ 
ness  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  make  lawyers,  or  doctors,  or 
schoolmasters;  still  less  is  it  their  business  to  dwell  exclusively 
on  one  or  two  departments  of  human  knowledge.  The  nar¬ 
row  utilitarian  and  the  specialist  scholar  must  be  alike  pro¬ 
hibited  from  ruling  their  destinies.  It  is  their  business  to  make 
men,  to  create  the  machinery  of  thought,  to  mold  the  lines  of 
character,  and  to  provide  an  inspiration.  Again,  they  must  be 
classical  in  the  truest  and  broadest  sense, — that  is,  they  must 
hold  the  citadel  of  culture  against  the  freakish,  the  morbid,  and 
the  extravagant;  against  passing  fashions  in  literature,  in  favor 
of  old  and  sane  ideals.  Mr.  Asquith  dealt  with  this  function 
only  on  the  side  of  style,  but  it  applies  equally  to  the  training  of 
the  character  and  intellect.  “  They  had  to  endure,”  he  said, 
”  not  merely  the  mistakes  of  the  ignorant,  but  also  the  strange 
dialects  and  vocabularies  of  professors  and  exponents  of  cul- 
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ture  itself.  Had  they  not  all  been  vexed  by  the  uncouth  and 
pseudo-classical  terminology  of  the  men  of  science,  by  the  tor¬ 
tuous  and  nebulous  phrases  of  the  philosophers,  by  the  preten¬ 
tious  conventionalities  of  the  art  critic,  by  the  slipshod  slapdash 
of  the  newest  school  of  journalists,  who  kept  their  omniscience 
up-to-date.  .  .  Clearness,  simplicity,  naturalism  of  expres¬ 
sion,  were  as  important  and  as  valuable  to  a  chemist  as  to  a 
metaphysician.”  We  all  know  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Asquith’s 
complaint, — the  Teutonized  style  in  serious  writing,  the  painful 
hunt  for  the  appropriate  word  in  belles-lettres.  But  this 
classical  tradition  is  more  than  verbal ;  it  should  correspond  to 
a  certain  justice  and  seriousness  of  character,  a  clarity  of 
thought,  a  perfect  mental  balance,  which  is  as  far  from  coldness 
and  apathy  as  from  hysteria.  And  for  the  attainment  of  this 
high  result  we  believe  that  the  traditional  system  of  the  univer¬ 
sities,  in  spite  of  certain  flaws,  is  the  best  machinery. 

Let  us  push  Mr.  Asquith’s  analysis  further  and  find  the 
elements  of  this  sjjecific  culture.  It  is  based,  to  begin  with, 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  humanities.  No  word  has  been  more 
misused  and  less  understood  than  this.  It  does  not  mean  the 
classics.  It  is  not  to  be  defined  by  its  subject-matter,  for  it 
borders  every  branch  of  knowledge  on  one  side.  It  is  the  theo¬ 
retical  basis  of  every  form  of  learning,  as  opposed  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  part  in  daily  use.  Case-law  is  the  practical  side  of  his 
profession  for  a  lawyer;  the  philosophy  of  law  and  juris¬ 
prudence  are  its  humanities.  Philosophy,  history,  the  classics 
of  all  languages, — these  are  the  material ;  but  the  essence  of  the 
thing  is  the  attitude,  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  approached. 
A  well-educated  man  need  not  be  a  metaphysician,  an  archae¬ 
ologist,  a  jurist,  or  a  “  pure  scholar  but  if  he  have  a  tincture 
of  the  humanities,  he  will  have  acquired  something  of  a  specu¬ 
lative  habit,  an  historical  sense,  an  orderliness  in  argument,  and 
a  feeling  for  style,  which  are  the  “  humane  ”  aspects  of  each 
branch.  In  every  profession  the  man  who  can  take  a  synoptic 
view  is  the  master  of  the  man  who  stumbles  along  by  rule  of 
thumb,  and  it  is  this  standpoint,  above  the  ruck,  which  the  hu¬ 
manities  foster.  The  result  will  be  a  critical,  humorous  spirit, 
not  given  to  rhapsodies  or  hysteria,  with  a  due  sense  of  propor- 
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tion,  seeing  the  world  steadily  as  a  whole,  and  able,  therefore, 
in  Mr.  Kipling’s  fine  words : 


“  To  turn  a  keen,  untroubled  face 
Home  to  the  instant  need  of  things.” 


Criticism,  sanity,  breadth,  humor — these  are  for  all  time  the 
distinguishing  qualities  of  the  humanist.  But  if  the  teaching 
is  much,  the  life  itself  is  more.  The  very  fact  that  our  old 
universities  are  in  themselves  a  little  world  provides  for  their 
inmates  something  of  that  education  in  character  which  it  is 
the  task  of  the  larger  world  to  perfect.  The  undergraduate 
lives  for  four  years  in  an  atmosphere  of  criticism  and  plain 
speaking,  none  the  less  keen  because  it  is  immature.  He 
suffers  the  judgment  of  his  companions,  who  are  rarely  wrong. 
Dons  may  applaud  a  successful  scholar,  while  his  contempo¬ 
raries  may  rightly  set  him  down  as  mediocre,  and  find  power 
and  interest  in  some  young  gentleman  under  the  ban  of 
authority.  Freed  from  the  artificial  dignity  of  the  public 
schools,  the  undergraduate  can  only  acquire  real  influence 
among  his  contemporaries  by  his  native  qualities.  And  so  in 
this  atmosphere  of  humane  learning  and  frank  criticism  the 
young  man  becomes  a  man  of  the  world,  in  a  sense  which  the 
scoffers  at  the  older  universities  little  understand.  The  turgid 
ideals  of  youth  are  sobered  down,  and  it  is  only  the  weaklings 
who  lose  their  capacity  for  idealism  in  the  process.  The  young 
man  goes  out  into  life  with  the  strenuousness  born  of  culti¬ 
vated  ambition,  and  the  confidence  which  the  contact  and  oppo¬ 
sition  of  vigorous  minds  has  given  him.  If  he  fails,  he  fails  by 
himself,  and  does  not  screech  against  fate;  if  he  wins,  he  has 
learned  to  value  honor  justly,  and  keeps  his  head  cool.  This, 
we  maintain,  is  what  is  meant  in  the  true  sense  by  the  academic 
tradition.  There  are  signs  that  the  future  may  see  many 
triumphs  of  a  solemn  commercialism,  and  the  strife  of  crude 
ideals  which  make  up  in  rhetorical  appeal  what  they  lack  in 
truth.  In  such  conditions  the  world  may  learn  to  value  the 
humanist  spirit,  which  is  preserved  from  vulgarity  or  excess 
by  the  oldest  kind  of  philosophy. — The  London  “  Spectator,” 
August  10,  1901. 
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The  retirement  of  Mr.  Seth  Low  from  the 
Pr^s^*ent*Low  presidency  of  Columbia  University,  in  order 
to  accept  the  nomination  of  the  allied  anti- 
Tammany  organizations  for  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
is  easily  the  most  important  educational  event  of  the  past 
month.  That  Mr.  Low’s  period  of  service  has  been  distin¬ 
guished  and  successful  is  well  and  widely  known,  but  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  administration,  as  set  forth  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
minute  printed  l^elow,  are  particularly  impressive. 

The  University  Council  of  Columbia  University,  convened  in  special 
session  on  Saturday,  October  12,  1901,  for  this  purpose,  desires  to  enter 
upon  its  records  a  minute  suggested  by  the  resignation  of  Seth  Low,  for 
twelve  years  president  of  the  University. 

When  Mr.  Low  became  the  president  of  Columbia  College,  in  the 
academic  year  1889-90,  the  institution  consisted  of  four  faculties  in  charge 
respectively  of  the  Schools  of  Arts,  Mines,  Law  and  Political  Science. 
These  faculties  numbered  122  officers  of  instruction,  and  these  schools 
were  attended  by  1134  students.  The  faculties  were  connected  with  each 
other  only  thru  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  College,  and  the 
schools  existed  alongside  of  each  other,  without  any  principle  or  custom  of 
reciprocity.  The  library  of  the  College  contained  92,000  volumes,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  corporation  was  estimated  at  110,500,000.  The  faculties, 
schools,  library,  and  entire  equipment  were  crowded  into  the  narrow  and 
noisy  quarters  bordering  on  the  New  York  Central  railway. 

To-day  Columbia  University  consists  of  nine  faculties,  in  charge  respec¬ 
tively  of  Columbia  College,  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College,  and  the 
University  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  Applied  Science,  Pure  Science. 
Philosophy,  and  Political  Science.  These  faculties  now  number  385  officers 
of  instruction,  and  these  colleges  and  schools  are  now  attended  by  4500 
students.  The  faculties  are  now  co-ordinated  with  each  other  in  the 
University  Council,  in  which  all  the  educational  activities  and  interests  of 
the  University  are  officially  represented ;  and  a  complete  reciprocity 
between  all  the  parts  of  the  institution  and  also  with  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  now  prevails.  The  library  of  the  University  now 
contains  311,000  volumes,  and  the  wealth  of  the  corporation  is  now 
estimated  at  $18,000,000,  of  which  $1,500,000  in  round  numbers  represent 
the  splendid  generosity  and  munificence  of  Mr,  Low  himself.  And,  finally, 
the  University  is  now  located  upon  a  site  and  possesses  a  physical  equip¬ 
ment  unsurpassed  in  beauty,  comfort,  and  completeness  by  those  of  any 
institution  of  learning  in  the  world. 

This  magnificent  achievement,  wrouglit  within  the  short  period  of  twelve 
years,  has  no  parallel  in  the  educational  history  of  any  country  or  of  any 
age;  and  no  further  or  higher  proofs  of  Mr.  Low’s  ability  as  an  educator 
and  an  administrator  than  a  mere  recital  of  these  facts  are  necessary. 

But  Mr,  Low  brought  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  University 
qualities  even  more  important  and  needful  than  these  intellectual  powers. 
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First  and  highest  among  these  qualities,  and  most  indispensable,  was  the 
power  to  win  and  hold  the  full  and  unwavering  confidence  and  the  cordial 
and  zealous  co-operation  of  all  his  colleagues,  a  power  which  can  come  only 
from  innate  love  of  truth,  joined  with  an  open  mind,  a  high  sense  of  justice, 
unbending  integrity,  kindness  of  heart,  and  genuine  deference  of  manner. 
Every  officer  of  the  University  felt  that  his  interests  and  the  interests  of 
his  department  were  safe  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Low,  and  that  no  occult 
influences  would  ever  be  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  institution.  It  is  a  recollection  of  these  rare  and  valuable 
traits,  even  more  than  of  his  administrative  abilities,  which  makes  the  part¬ 
ing  with  him  so  hard  and  regretful,  and  which  moves  the  Council  to 
express  the  hope  and  wish,  for  itself  and  for  the  bodies  represented  in  it, 
that,  from  his  seat  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University,  Mr.  Low  will 
still  continue  to  manifest  his  old  interest  in  the  development  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  may  still  exert  his  great  powers  in  the  promotion  of  its  welfare. 

Tho  conscious  that  these  words  do  not  express  with  any  adequacy 
the  feelings  of  the  members  of  this  body  concerning  the  obligations  of  the 
University  and  all  its  officers  to  Mr.  Low,  and  their  deep  regret  at  his 
retirement  from  the  presidency,  yet  your  committee  would  beg  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  minute  be  spread  in  full  upon  the  records  of  the  University 
Council,  and  that  the  secretary  be  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  it  with  a 
suitable  letter  to  Mr.  Low. 


Mr.  Cloudesley  S.  H.  Brereton,  whose  partici- 
Notes  and  News  pation  formed  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
Detroit  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  has  just  been  appointed  on  a  special  commission 
to  inspect  the  secondary  schools  of  Ireland.  The  report  of 
these  Inspectors  will  not  only  go  far  to  shape  the  future  educa¬ 
tional  {x>licy  of  the  government  in  Ireland,  but  will  also  affect 
in  no  small  measure  the  reorganization  of  this  interest  in 
England. 

Mr.  Brereton  brings  to  this  work  a  mind  at  once  candid  and 
critical.  He  is  conservative  in  all  matters  of  administration, 
but  exceedingly  liberal  in  his  views  of  education.  He  gives  due 
weight  to  physical  training  and  has  helped  materially  in  awak¬ 
ening  an  interest  in  this  subject  in  France.  His  work  on  the 
educative  value  of  sports  was  included  by  M.  Buisson  among 
the  matters  to  be  mastered  by  candidates  for  the  Sorbonne 
<liploma  in  pedagogy,  and  in  1898  a  debate  on  the  subject  was 
iield  in  the  Sorbonne,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Buisson,  in 
which  Mr.  Brereton  participated  by  special  invitation. 

Mr.  Brereton  holds  that  sports,  as  maintained  in  the  English 
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schools,  develop  in  the  individual  qualities  that  make  for 
moral  power  in  the  collective  body.  They  foster  personal 
initiative  and  independence,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
quicken  the  sense  of  solidarity. 


The  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Yale  University,  on  October  20-23,  was  the  noblest 
and  stateliest  academic  function  yet  seen  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  exj)erience  of  the  Harvard  celebration  of  1886  and 
that  of  Princeton  in  1896  to  build  upon,  the  authorities  of  Yale 
conceived  and  executed  a  splendid  plan.  Perhaps  its  most  im¬ 
pressive  feature  was  the  presence  and  participation  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  alumni,  testifying,  as  they  so  gladly  and  joyfully  did, 
to  the  great  hold  of  their  alma  mater  upon  the  men  of  America. 

In  all  62  honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  and  the  recipients 
were  chosen  with  rare  good  judgment.  Fourteen  of  the  hon¬ 
orary  degrees  were  conferred  for  eminence  in  letters,  twelve 
for  eminence  in  science,  ten  in  the  public  service,  nine  in  educa¬ 
tion,  nine  in  theology,  seven  in  law,  and  one  in  art.  Some  of 
those  honored,  as,  for  example.  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary 
Hay,  and  Seth  Low  might  lay  claim  to  distinction  in  more  than 
one  of  the  above  categories. 

Six  of  the  62  degrees  went  to  members  or  representatives  of 
Columbia  University,  four  to  representatives  of  Harvard,  three 
to  representatives  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  two  each  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Princeton  and  Chicago. 


